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ONLY THE 

MOCKINGBIRD 

WALTER TEVIS 

$8.95; General Publishing—Fiction 

LC 78-22777 

ISBN 0-385-14933-6 

A hauntingly beautiful novel of tomorrow’s world by the internationally- 
known author of The Hustler and The Man Who Fell To Earth. ONLY THE 
MOCKINGBIRD is set in a world where machines dominate human beings. 
Reading is taboo and from childhood people are given drugs that make 
them docile and easily controlled, drugs that prevent them from using 
their minds. This is an evocative tale about two human beings, one man 
and one potential. They learn to read, to think, and they fall in love. Their 
odyssey is placed against the backdrop of a decaying city and provides 
a thoughtful imaginative story of the future for both science fiction fans 
and mainstream audiences. 

Walter Tevis wrote The Hustler and The Man Who Fell To Earth over a 
decade ago. Both have been made into motion pictures. 

THE 13 CRIMES OF 
SCIENCE FICTION 

Edited by ISAAC ASIMOV, 
MARTIN HARRY 

GREENBERG,and 

CHARLES WAUGH 

Introduction by 

ISAAC ASIMOV 

$9.95; General Publishing—Fiction 

LC 78-22762 

ISBN 0-385-15220-5 

Isaac Asimov conspired with two collaborators to mastermind this dia¬ 
bolically clever anthology in which the classic categories of crime fiction 
are represented by tales from science fiction. Detectives of the distant 
future roam a galaxy riddled with crime in these stories by science fiction 
greats such as Philip K. Dick, Larry Niven, Clifford Simak, Jack Vance— 
and the illustrious Mr. Asimov himself. Here are fantastic variations on the 
themes of the whodunit, the locked room mystery, the police procedural, 
the spy story, and even a brand-new “sci-cri” category—the psychic 
detective story. The result is a unique collection that’s great fun for fans 
of both genres. 

Isaac Asimov recently published his 200th book—and shows absolutely 
no signs of slowing down. 

SHADOWS II 

Edited by 

CHARLES L. GRANT 

Another anthology of new and original tales of horror and fantasy, edited 
by Nebula Award-winning writer Charles Grant. Included in SHADOWS II 
are stories by Fritz Leiber, Karl Wagner, Bill Nolan, and Gordy Dickson. 

LC 79-7056 

$7.95; General Publsihing—Fiction 

ISBN 0-385-14320-6 


HEROICS 

GEORGE ALEC EFFINGER 

$8.95; General Publishing—Fiction 

LC 78-22733 

ISBN 0-385-12723-5 

An old woman makes a heroic pilgrimage into the future .. . and finds 
herself occupying the body of a young man, in a paradise plagued by 
human boredom. A wry, intriguing story by George Alec Effinger, whose 
novel What Entropy Means To Me, was nominated for a Nebula Award. 

SONG OF THE 

KINGDOM 

ANDY STONE 

$8.95; General Publishing— 

Fiction; YA 

LC 78-22424 

ISBN 0-385-15035-0 

In the tradition of Tolkien’s The Silmarillion, here is a strong, enthralling 
fantasy novel. The Great Kingdom has broken apart in strife. Only when 
the Song of the Kingdom is released from the mountain peak where it is 
sealed will peace and hope be restored. Instructed in the ancient, lost 
secrets of music and its powers, a young man embarks on a dangerous 
quest to free the Song. SONG OF THE KINGDOM introduces a fine story¬ 
teller who will draw the reader into an unusual, imaginative world. 

Andy Stone’s first short story will appear in Playboy Magazine. He lives 
in Aspen, Colorado. 


Available through your local bookstore 
Dr send your check directly to: 

Doubleday & Company, Inc. 

Dept. ZA-631 

Garden City, New York 11 535 


Prices subject to change 
New York Residents please add sales tax 
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while, but economic factors made it impossible to delay 
any longer. Thrust still, however, gives more paid 
material per dollar than any of its competitors,and 
with the price of the average sf paperback now 
more than $2.00, Thrust is still a good deal, I hope. 
Another factor is that book stores find it hard to 
justify taking up too much space for a magazine like 
Thrust, priced at less than $2,00, when they could fit 
two paperbacks in the same shelf space at $ 2.00 each. 
And two-thirds of Thrust's sales are now through book 

Which brings up another point. Important as book 
store distribution is, Thrust gets 25% more for copies 
sold by subscription compared to those sold wholesale 
to distributors. It is very important to this maga¬ 
zine's financial welfare to have at least half of its 
sales through subscription. I hope that many of you 
reading this who are buying through book stores will 
consider subscribing. 

It's not that I don't want to encourage you all to 
support your local book stores, especially the sf 
specialty shops who carry Thrust. But almost all shops 
who carry Thrust sell out all their copies anyway, and 
their ordering is limited only by the space they can 
afford to use on Thrust. If you don't buy that copy of 
Thrust, someone else probably will. By subscribing, 
you will get Thrust cheaper, faster, and more reliably 
(your local shop may sell out before you get there). 

ABOUT THE HUGOS 

The Hugo voters are continuing to disagree with my 
choices for the Hugo awards. I voted for exactly one 
Winner for the 1978 awards (Varley for the Novella 
category), although I did vote for the two winners of 
the Gandalf fantasy awards (McCaffrey and LeGuin). 

But then someone who votes "no avjard" for dramatic 
presentation almost every year isn't really looking to 

Will next year be Ed Herman's year? (Am I just a 
voice in the wilderness?) 

SOME PERSONAL NEKS OF MOTE 

As most of you know, for the past 5% years, I've 
been employed by the Food and Drug Administration as 
a chemist involved in color additive research. Well, 
as of January 14, I am no longer a federal worker, 
and in fact, no longer a working chemist. My good 
news over the holidays was an offer, which I accepted, 
for the position of Associate Director of Scientific 
Affairs with the Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Association. (Chemical specialties are, basically, all 
the products available in grocery stores which are 
chemicals.) 

As those of you who have scientific backgrounds can 
best appreciate, this is a very major step. This is an 
executive position, and I will be serving as a scien¬ 
tific advisor to an organization which acts as a liason 
between the federal regulatory agencies and the 
chemical industry. I will no longer be doing research, 
no longer be working in a laboratory, and, in essence, 
no longer be working as a chemist. 

I always knew I would not be a bench chemist all my 
life, but I am even noxv dazed that I have moved up so 
soon. But opportunity knocked, and I couldn't refuse. 

Along with the higher salary, I will also be 
accepting a much more rigorous work schedule than I 
enjoyed as a federal worker. How this will effect ray 
editorship of this magazine, I don't know. I may have 
to farm out some of the busy-work in the future, but 
I hope to keep Thrust essentially the same. 

Going from government to industry and from lab to 
office in one jump is quite a leap. Wish me luck. 



A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 

Next issue will feature a number of pieces squeezed 
out of this issue, including an interview with master 
sf artist Frank Kelly Freas, and Dan'Steffan with an 
in-depth look at a new sf art book, The Studio , as he 
continues his regular column, SF Art. Lou Stathis, 
now no longer the assistant sf editor at Dell Books, 
will be back next issue as well, and David Nalle will be 
back with the second installment in his three part look 
at sf and fantasy gaming, which he began last issue. 

I hope to see you all next spring. 
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My "retirement essay" which appeared in the April 
1976 issue of The Magazine of Fantasy & Science 
Fiction attracted only two letters in direct response 
(I was not surprised); one is not to he discussed 
here, hut the other, in its entirety, is quotable and 
went like so: 

Dear Barry: 

I have read your article, RAGE, PAIN, ALIENATION 
& THE WRITING OF SCIENCE FICTION in the current 
issue of THE MAGAZINE OF FANTASY & SCIENCE 
FICTION. 

Come to California. 


So I did. For the first time, four months later, 
and intermittently thereafter. Bill Prozini, my col¬ 
laborator, lives in San Francisco and we did some 
work there; the University of California, Berkeley, 
had me out for a day in 1978 to make a speech; and 
the University of Redlands had me out for a week 
later that year. I also got, pace Lombardi, to Green 
Bay, and to the University of Montana at Missoula, of 
all wondrous places, and came to understand what my 
correspondent meant. Not that I didn't suspect al¬ 
ready. The fact that I nonetheless still reside in 
suburban New Jersey rather than having transferred 
some or all parts of my life (check number below) 
west can be considered more a fact of circumstance 
than conviction. 

It was in late 1975 to early 1976 that I reached 
a point not unknown to aging middle class American 
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males: premonitory fear, feeling of entrapment, 
feeling of re-enactment and staticity, and so on. 
Science fiction is what I knew and did best, and it 
had granted me whatever small worldly cachet was 
mine; inevitably, I lashed out at the dear old field, 
as in due course I lashed out at many other apparent 
constants. Now, nearly three years later, I am 
somewhat mellower about most of these (not, however, 
about institutionalized suburban Judaism and I 
remain a mildly anorexic I 65 pounds). If I had 1975/ 
1976 to re-enact (thank God I do not) I doubt if I 
would have announced my retirement from science 
fiction in terms so bitter. Or perhaps at all. I 
don't know; at the time it seemed necessary. 

The odd thing is that I have been moderately 
consistent. I have essentially stopped writing 
science fiction. Not editing it—eight co-edited 
anthologies now—nor writing and thinking about it... 
I've written many essays, including this one...but 
since finishing off Scop , on March 6, 1975 1 I have 
written only one science fiction novel and perhaps 
two dozen short stories (most of the latter written 
in collaboration). The novel, Chorale (Doubleday, 
August 1978) was itself a novelization of a story 
drafted in early 1976. Another science fiction novel 
is at last under contract and proceeding slowing, but 
I haven't done five new short stories in the last two 
years. In short, of the three public retirements 
which occurred within a week of one another in that 
April, it seems that mine (which was the most doubted) 
may, oddly, be closest to the truth. This is not 
necessarily an act of altruism; it may be more an act 
of simple necessity. I have to rethink science 
fiction yet more. 


THRUST 




Getting away, if I could, afford it (and I could, 
just barely) was a reasonable decision anyway. The 
working period of a science fiction writer (or of any 
commercial writer at the peak) seems to be around a 
decade. The list of examples is long, and seems to 
confirm the intimation I had at the very beginning, 
in early 196?, that for an ambitious, writing profes¬ 
sional, this was a ten year business. There are ex¬ 
ceptions and I am pleased to name some—Asimov, John 
D. MacDonald, Sprague de Camp, Poul Anderson, Gordon 
R. Dickson—but I take them to be exceptions. 

Whether so or not, the unutterable fact is that it 
might well have been a ten year business for me. I 
put a lot into those books. I tried to put a little 
more into each one. I wrote twenty-five. It was 
time to find something else to do, or suffer a 
grimmer fate. 

Something Else To Do, in a different society, 
might have allowed me to become a violinist or lawyer, 
architect or entrepreneur, publisher or used car 
salesmanj but I had neither the daring or the capital 
and had to settle for a different kind of writing 
which veered, although not exclusively, toward the 
suspense novel. Three collaborations with Pronzini 
and about two dozen short stories in the mystery 
magazines have given me some visability as a mystery 
writer, although I am even a poorer example of a 
model mysterist than of a science fictioneer. Most¬ 
ly, I am trying to go on at a different level of 
intention and in the hope that I am holding my qual¬ 
ity level, whatever I write. I have written close to 
a half a million words of fiction this year, more 
than my total between March 1975 and. January 1978... 
who is to say what will happen? 


"And then I came to realize that life is not 
ending, life is a process...and it was exactly that 
point that the real pain began" is how I ended. The 
Man Who Married a Beagle in May 1976, and the process 
and the pain go on. There is, of course, only one 
real ending, and that, mercifully, is beyond my con¬ 
trol. Otherwise, one merely goes on. 

My father is 82 today. I will be 40 next summer. 
Erika Cornell walks home alone from the third grade. 
And Stephanie Jill, nee 5/27/66, is the age now that 
I was when I began to read and want to write science 
fiction and became as unknown and mysterious to my 
graceful, ice-skating father as Stephanie Jill is now 
and must always be to me. 

Afterword : The essay above was written for a col¬ 
lection of autobiographical pieces by science fiction 
writers, edited by Martin Harry Greenberg, to be pub¬ 
lished sometime or never by Southern Illinois Univer¬ 
sity press. The essay was completed on 10/25/78. My 
father died on 8/10/79, neither Stephanie nor Erika 
will read a word of science fiction (they do not, 
fortunate children, even want to hear of it) and the 
process goes on; it goes on. I was 40 in July. 

Beyond Apollo is back in print. I have not written a 
science fiction short story non-eollaboratively since 
early 1978. It is abnormally warm for December today, 
but rain and cold are forecast overnight and the win¬ 
ter will come in. Likewise, I suppose, the spring. 

"They do not understand. And I do not have the 
language to teach them." 
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MY COLUMN 
TED WHITE 





THE MOHE THINGS CHANGE... Six months ago I knew that 
I had left editing as a career 'behind at long last. 

I had produced a couple of concerts by DC's Scandals, 

I had performed (on sax) with Standard Appliance at 
both a large warehouse party and a poetry-and-music 
concert at the Washington Project for the Arts 
(Standard Appliance's only two public performances 
to date; the group is more of a rehearsal-recording 
group whose members also play in other bands), I had 
done some recording production with Franco Falsini 
(of Italy's Sensations' Fix), and I had plans to start 
my own record label. 

I had resigned my editorship of Amazing and 
Fantastic in November, 1978, with a sense of great 
relief. At long last I would no longer be bombarded 
with manuscripts (only a few of which worth reading), 
and no longer required to apologize for the lowest 
budget in the field and shoestring publishing proce¬ 
dures. What was the best was that no longer would I 
have to assume the role of fall-guy for a publisher 
of whose business methods I did not fully approve, 
and T hose vagueness of purpose was constantly 
frustrating to me. Just to be able to step back out 
of the crossfire between the publisher and the Science 
Fiction Writers of America was a great relief. (I was 
aware, when I quit, that the magazines' new publisher 
had every intention of reviving the reprints — to 
emphasize "our past glories," as he put it — and that 
he had no intention of making any additional payment 
for material which, as far as he was concerned, he 
already legally owned. I could see new battles on 
the horizon, and I wanted no part in them.) 

I wanted to get my books back into print and to 
sell my short story collection. In order to do this — 
and thus finance my record label — I was prepared to 
write at least one new book (maybe more), and I started 
it in May. That book would be, as far as I was con¬ 
cerned, my last major contact with the science fiction 
field — indeed, with publishing in general. My future 
career was in music. 

Well, it's funny how things work out. I continue 
to be a deejay in Washington, DC, I am launching my 
label in I 98 O with a single by Scandals, I have recorded 
with Standard Appliance (and except in the next month 
or two to make my first solo recordings)...but some¬ 
where along the line I became the editor of Heavy Metal , 
and now I find myself living no less than four days 
a week in New York City, commuting to Virginia for 
the weekends. 

There's a special irony here. Not two years ago 
I used this column to review the first six issues of 
a new magazine devoted to comics for adults. Little 
did I realize then that some day I'd be editing that 
same magazine. 

Another irony is that when I left New York City 
in the fall of 1970 to live in Virginia (after eleven 
years a New Yorker), I did so with the expectation of 
never coming back to New York for more than a visit. 

But Heavy Metal is not a magazine one can edit 
from one's livingroom table. The editorial budget 
for a single issue is more than Amazing and Fantastic 
enjoyed for a year's worth of issues (when they were 
bimonthly). HM has both an editorial and a production 
staff. One deals (via Telex) with people all over 
the world. And HM sells more than ten times as many 
copies of each issue than either Amazing or Fantastic. 
"This is the Big Time, Ted," as one of my friends put 
it. 

If there is one magazine in the world that I want 
to edit, it is Heavy Metal . 

So here I am in New York City once again, an edi¬ 
tor once again. The more things change, the more they 
stay the same. 

# 


OLD ACQUAINTANCES... When I was thirteen I bought my 
first mimeograph. It was a Sears postcard-size mimeo, 
a tiny thing which cost me all of ten dollars. I 
bought it because I was fascinated by the mimeo pro¬ 
cess and wanted to learn how it worked. My previous 
experience with mimeography had been tantalizing, but 
unsatisfying. I had submitted a cartoon to my (mimeo¬ 
graphed) highschool paper, and had been asked to put 
it on stencil myself. I was given a stencil and a 
couple of tools and left to my own devices. I had no 
idea what it was that I was supposed to be striving 
for in terms of cutting the stencil, and the cartoon 
as published was almost illegible. The first fanzine 
I ever saw was a mimeographed postcard-sized thing 
called Brevizine, to which I submitted art drawn on 
full-sized sheets of paper, blissfully ignorant of 
how the fanzine's editor would shrink my drawings to 
size. (The results were, however, at least roughly 
faithful to my originals, but the editor requested 
that future submissions be done to the same size that 
they would be published.) I was entirely ignorant, and 
I wanted to know more. Thus, the purchase of my own 
mimeo, albeit toy-sized. 

Once I had both machine and stencils in hand, I 
began experimenting with methods of stencil-cutting. 

But it was not enough to simply make a drawing and put 
it on a stencil and run a few copies off. Mimeographs 
were for publishing things. I needed to create a 
publication . 

My answer to this was to create a four-page pamph¬ 
let which I called "True Facts about SUPERMAN" or some- 
such. (The pamphlet went through a number of editions 
as my facility with the mimeograph grew and I accumu¬ 
lated more "true facts", and the title also grew and 
changed with each edition.) It was largely a vehicle 
for my fascination with comic book superheroes and 
the way they were drawn. There was, in the first edi¬ 
tion, a bare minimum of text. But I did learn how 
to cut clean stencils that reproduced the art fairly 
well, and it would be only a few months before I 
started my own fanzine, the first five issues of which 
were published on a postcard mimeo. 

I ran off only a few copies of those Superman 
pamphlets — one or two dozen at most. There was 
virtually no demand for them at my school; at 50 a 
copy I didn't sell more than two or three. What to 
do with the rest? I advertised them — in Brevizine. 

I had very few responses to that ad, but one of 
them was to be significant in a way I couldn't ima¬ 
gine. Bobby Stewart, all of three or four months 
older than I, wrote to me from Texas for a copy, and 
struck up a correspondence with me thereafter. We 
were in a minority in sf fandom then: we liked comics. 
Older fans sneered at comics, and, by extension, at 
those of us who read them. Comic strips — especially 
Pogo — were a different story, but the only comic 
book that fans of that era would talk about in public 
was Mad , then still Harvey Kurtzman's 100 comic book. 

Bobby had tried putting out a fanzine — on a 
hectograph. I knew about hectographs because my mother 
had one on which to print up the papers she used in 
her private kindergarten. It was often my job to do 
the actual hectographing, which is painstakingly slow 
and tedious work, potentially messy (the purple dyes 
are easily transferred to one's hands, where they 
become indelible) and yields only a limited number of 
copies (thirty-five to fifty, maximum). After one 
issue of Fansciful , co-edited with Bobby Gene Warner, 
Stewart threw in the purple-stained towel. Subse¬ 
quently he turned all the material he'd gathered for 
the second issue over to me, and I made him coeditor 
of my fanzine. 

There were several Bob (or Bobby) Stewarts in 
fandom then; "my" Bobby Stewart occasionally used his 
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middle initial (M), but more often was known as "Bob 
(Texas) Stewart", since the other major Bob Stewart 
lived in California's Bay Area (and was a friend of 
Terry Carr's). Later Texas Bob added an H to his 
name, signing himself "Bhob Stewart," and thus he is 
best remembered. 

Bhob (as I'll refer to him hereafter) and I were 
into Comics then, as I said. I was originally a fan 
primarily of DC's superhero comics, having discovered 
All-Star Comics (with the original Justice Society 
made up of Flash, Green Lantern, Wonder Woman, the 
Atom, et al) when I was nine. But by the early fifties 
(after a little prodding by Terry Carr) I discovered 
EC's "New Trend" comics. It wasn't easy — they didn't 
appear on any of the stands in my immediate (bicycle- 
range) vacinity. I had to take a bus several miles to 
find the nearest place where they were sold, and I 
didn't start reading EC comics until at least a year 
(maybe two) after I'd started reading sf magazines 
and discovered fandom. 

Bhob was ahead of me there. One day in the mail 
I found a copy of his newest fanzine (heetographed 
yet again), The EC Fan Bulletin . It was brief (four 
or six pages), featured Bhob'spseudo-BC-style art, 
brief rundowns on upcoming stories, and what was 
destined to be an ever-popular feature in EC (and 
other comics-oriented) fanzines: a map of the EC 
offices and a description of a visit to those offices 
by an EC fan who lived near New York City. 

Thus Bhob created the EC fanzine, and gave a 
focal point to the already developing EC fandom. 

Within six months there would be several other EC 
fanzines, all loosely modelled on Bhob's, all titled 
The EC Fan Something . The best of them was Mike 
May's The EC Fan Journal . 

Bhob also introduced me, in the summer of 195^, 
to a correspondent of his. Larry Stark was older than 
we were — he was In College — and very much better 
educated. He could drop erudite literary allusions 
quite casually, and when he discussed the work of an 
EC artist (which he often did) he could draw valid 
comparisons with the work of a classical artist of 
any period. 

Bhob suggested that we copy the W03W (wide open 
three-way) correspondence adopted by BNFs Bob 
Silverberg, Dean Grennell and Redd Boggs. He would 
atart a letter, addressing himself to both Larry 
Stark and myself, and pass the letter along to Larry, 
who would then add his comments and pass the whole 
thing on to me. I would add my letter and send them 
all back to Bhob. Bhob would remove his original 
letter and substitute his replies to both Larry and 
me, and on it went again to Larry. This was also 
known as a "round robin correspondence," and was not 
all that rare in fandom of the forties and early 
fifties. (There was an alternative method which 
Silverberg, Grennell and Boggs may have used, but we 
did not, of sending an original copy of one's letter 
to one of the other two in the group, and a carbon to 
the other, simultaneously. That sped things up a lot, 
and made it harder for the chain to break, and had we 
used it All History Might Have Been Changed...) 

As it happened, our W03W didn't last more than 
two or three cycles. Bhob (who, due to the month of 
his birthday, was a full year ahead of me in school) 
dropped out — of both our correspondence group and 
fandom — in the summer of 1955 as he prepared to go 
into college. I was not to see or hear of him (we'd 
never actually met, face to face) for the next five 
years. 

Larry and I became close friends, however. 

Larry lived with his parents in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, and he was able to come visit me for weekends, 
starting in late 195^ or early 1955. He spent the 
summer of 1955 a guest in my parents' home while work¬ 


ing a summer job in Washington, D.C. In 1956 he was 
also a summer guest, and that year we collaborated on 
a fanzine, of which he edited two issues, called 
Stellar . It was the first genuinely good fanzine I'd 
put out, one which is still spoken of quite favorably 
by those who remember it. 

I was, at that time, though I didn't recognize 
it myself, a bit of a punk. I was very anti-social 
(verging on being a sociopath, in fact) where the 
mundane (non-fannish) world was concerned, and my 
favorite reading matter was old issues (there were no 
new issues) of Doc Savage magazine, a complete collec¬ 
tion of which I'd amassed while still in highsehool. 

I was an anti-elitist snob who looked down his nose 
at Literary Writing, preferred jazz to classical 
music, and comics to Great Art. 

Larry Stark (fighting an uphill battle) changed 
all that. 

Larry could communicate with me because we shared 
many common interests despite our differing biases. 

Larry loved jazz (although mostly the older, "moldy 
fig" stuff), and taught me a lot about what was actually 
going on in the music. And although he dragged me to 
art museums, he also loved EG comics, to which he'd 
earned lifetime subscriptions by virtue of his regular, 
detailed, literate critical letters of comment to their 
editors. (After EG fanzines started appearing, Larry 
gained a wider fame for his critiques.) I both 
respected and resented Larry his superior knowledge 
and background. He was perhaps five years older than 
I, and I looked up to him, envied him, and competed 
with him. He was my first mentor. 

It was Larry who suggested to me ways to write 
about things — how to describe a character so that a 
picture formed in the reader's mind, for instance. 

He took me to plays and to movies (I saw "Citizen Kane" 
for the first time at Larry's urging, making me a life¬ 
time fan of that movie), and always we discussed what 
we'd seen afterwards, he often pointing out to me the 
significance of details I'd missed. He challenged me 
intellectually, and in many ways shaped my thinking. 

In time we drifted apart. Larry moved to 
Cambridge to live in The Ivory Birdbath with Jean and 
Andy Young (well-known fans of the fifties) and begin 
working in (and later managing) bookstores. I grew 
out of my teens and married for the first time. We 
were for a while frequent visitors to each other's 
cities, then less frequently so. I don't believe we've 
met, face-to-face, since about 1965- By then we'd 
pretty much fallen out of communication. I knew, though, 
that Larry had been proud of me when I started selling 
my writing regularly. I in turn was disappointed that 
Larry, after selling one story professionally, had 
apparently given up his writing and was content to 
languish in a bookstore, handling the written works 
of others. 

In i 960 I finally met Bhob Stewart. 

Bhob had graduated college and had travelled east 
to Pittsburgh for the i 960 Worldcon. I was married 
by then, and had been living in New York City for a 
year. Bhob wanted to move to NYC, so he returned with 
us in my car, and stayed in our apartment until he 
found a place of his own a block away. 

It was during this period that I got to know Bhob 
as a person. We renewed our friendship and Bhob 
contributed materially to Void , the fanzine I was then 
co-editing with Greg Benford. Bhob had developed con¬ 
siderably as an artist, and in 1961 he, Andy Reiss and 
Steve Stiles formed a kind of New York school of fan- 
art, all of them contributing regularly to both Void 
and Dick and Pat Lupoff's Xero (of which Bhob became 
Art Editor). 

Time progressed. Void stopped coming out fre¬ 
quently (seven years elapsed between #28 and #29; #30 
is presently in the works and will appear almost 
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eleven years later). I parlayed a minor career as a 
jazz critic and journalist into a somewhat less minor 
career as an author and editor of science fiction. 

Bhob became the Movies Editor of TV Guide , did a 
variety of comics jobs, and although we continued to 
live in the same eity until 1970, we drifted apart in 
pursuit of differing interests. Eventually I moved 
back to Virginia, and Bhob moved to the Boston area. 

I started working for Heavy Metal on August 20, 
1979. On August 21st I got on a plane and flew to 
Brighton, England, for the Worldeon. I got back on 
the 27th, and returned to the office (for what 
amounted to my third day on the job) the 28th. There 
I found waiting for me a letter from Bhob Stewart. 

I had already been quoted in Locus to the effect 
that I intended to throw the prose fiction out of the 
magazine, replacing it with prose non-fiction: 
columns dealing with topics of presumable interest to 
the magazine's readers. I had known from the start 
that I wanted columns that would cover music, comix, 
sf, and film — and I knew also that I wanted Lou 
Stathis to do the music column, and Jay Kinney to do 
comix (so-called underground comix). I had yet to 
pick suitable film and sf columnists. 

Bhob, knowing little or nothing of this, had 
written to query us about the possibilities of writing 
a film column for us. "Good God!" I exclaimed (or 
maybe what.I said was, "Choke!"), "this, is perfect!" 

I called Bhob up, and offered him the film column, 
thus renewing our acquaintance once again. 

During that same phone call, Bhob mentioned that 
he was still in contact with Larry, and that Larry 
was working up an index to Heavy Metal , "which you'll 
be seeing one of these days," as Bhob put it. 

Sure enough, only a couple of weeks later, A 
Concordance to Heavy Metal arrived: a complete, 
cross-referenced alphabetical guide to everything 
in the first thirty issues. It was precisely what I 
needed, since although I'd bought every issue of the 
magazine I hardly remembered everything in every issue, 
and occasionally needed to refer back’to items in past 
issues. 

With the Concordance was a letter from Larry to 
me. Larry was, it seemed, as enthused now about HM 
as he'd once been about EC's comics. Suddenly we were 
back in contact again, on a level we hadn't shared in 
nearly twenty years! 


The second weekend in October the World Fantasycon 
was held in Providence, Rhode Island, about three hours 
from NYC and an hour from Boston. I attended, in my 
newfound capacity as editor of HM (one of the nice 
perks of the job), and it was inevitable that one of 
the first people I should run into there was Bhob. 

He looked little older than he had when last I'd seen 
him — at least ten years earlier. He was down only 
for the day, but we managed to do a lot of catching 
up. (Larry, unfortunately, hadn't come.) 

I find this remarkable in an inevitable sort of 
way. It's got a cosmic tidiness that pleases me. 

Full circle, in twenty-five years. The more things 
change... 

# 

LOOSE ENDS... I left one loose end dangling in 
the above account: I told you who three of the four 
new columnists for HM would be — but I left out the 
name of the sf columnist. 

I had a wide variety of choices, and I could have 
picked one of the Bigger Names in the field, had that 
been my inclination. But I wanted someone who was 
both well-read in the field and young enough to reflect 
the common viewpoint of the HM reader. I view Heavy 
as a point of intersection where a number of specific 
interests meet, among them science fiction/fantasy, 
comics and rock music. I wanted each of my columnists 
to share a certain set of attitudes, each in his own 
way, so that (for instance) when Bhob is interviewing 
Stephen King about his films and books, they can also 
discuss the influence EC comics had on King'; or, when 
Lou is talking about rock, he too can draw upon a 
knowledge of sf and comics. Who did I know and respect 
as an sf critic and/or writer who fit these criteria? 
It took a little thinking, and a suggestion from Lou, 
to firm up one name for me: Steve Brown. Steve is 
of course familiar to you as a regular contributor to 
Thrust 's book review section. I think you'll agree 
when you see his column in IQ! that he too was an 
excellent choice. 

All four columnists make their debut in the 
January I 98 O Heavy Metal , as does also the artwork 
of Dan Steffan, Thrust 's former Art Director. Buy a 
copy, read it, and write me a letter and tell me 
what you think. 
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Jamies Graham Ballard began his career as a 
science fiction writer in 1956 , and has since become 
one of England's most highly respected and widely 
published science fiction writer. J.G. Ballard is j 

i one of the authors most often discussed when the 

subject turns to "new wave" science fiction. The 
following interview was recorded on July 14, 1979, 
by David Pringle, a well known English sf fan. 


THRUST ; You've "been writing for about 23 years now. 

Do you think critical attention has been a long 
time coming to you? Beyond reviews in the press, 
of course? 

BALLARD ; I'm grateful for any intelligent criticism 
I get, whether in newspapers or in specialist 
journals. It doesn't really influence me very 
much. I'm not a literary man, I don't work 
within a literary frame of things at all. Over 
the last five years, from France in particular, 
there's been a great flood of theses....You'd be 
amazed. Frankly, I find it a little bit funny . 
Although my younger daughter is reading English 
at university, I regard the subject itself as a 
sort of pseudo-subject, actually. You know, the 
whole attempt to impose....to made the study of 
English a kind of moral discipline, and the sort 
of elaborate textual analysis that goes on....I 
think some of the scholastic approach to a novel 
by Henry James or a play by Samuel Beckett is 
rather akin to looking at a painting by Leonardo 
Da Vinci from a distance of three centimetres 
with a magnifying glass, tracking from left to 
right across a piece of drapery and analyzing at 
enormous length the texture of impasto. It seems 
to me that a novel, like a painting, needs to be 
read within an intelligent and informed set of 
values but you can go too far . One's in danger 
of that sort of guide-book mentality. I've seen 
friends of mine sitting in the lobby of a hotel 
in Venice, one reading James Morris' Venice and 
the other reading another guide-book, when what 
they should be doing is walking around the place! 
I mean, now and then glancing at the guide-book 
to see what on earth this statue or church is.... 

THRUST ; But readers are always asking for guidance, 
and this is one of the things that New Worlds 
did so well. It did it for me. 

BALLARD ; New Worlds was rather different, wasn't it? 


THRUST ; Yes, but the reviews and polemics guided my 
reading at the ages of l6, 17, 18, during the 
60 s. I was just at the right age for that.... 

BALLARD ; As I was saying earlier, there's a complete 
difference between something like Science-Fiction 
Studies , the whole new academic approach to sf, 
and the sort of polemical writing in New Worlds , 
which was inspirational, trying to define and 
mark out a new set of territories, lay out a com¬ 
pletely new direction for sf. If you read the 
critical writing in New Worlds in the mid-60s — 
Moorcock's editorials, book reviews by various 
people, articles on painters by various people 
including myself ~ what that writing had was 
something that seems to be missing from so much 
academic critical writing....That is, all the 
references are to the world beyond science fic¬ 
tion, whereas too much of present-day heavy 
academic criticism refers only to the world of 
sf. Now and then you get a reference to Lucian's 
True History or Gulliver's Travels or what have 

you, but basically-1 mean, this criticism is 

being written by a new kind of fan. These are 
fans who don't move their lips when they read. 

TjHRUST: Did you coin the phrase "lumpen-intelligentsia" 
which occurs in your story "The University of 
Death" in 1968 ? 

BALLARD ; As far as I know. That describes these peo¬ 
ple! I don't want to spend all my time knocking 
these people — I'm not interested in them. I 
happened to be sent this Parrinder book. I'm told 
by people like Moorcock that there's a huge flood 
of these books hitting the market all the time. 

THRUST ; Mainly in America.... 

BALLARD ; The American academic approach to sf makes 
me profoundly uneasy, as it makes as far as I 
know most of the American writers of my genera¬ 
tion. It shares a lot with that kind of once- 
fashionable criticism you got in architectural 
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journals in the 60s. You had people like Reyner 
Banham writing endlessly about the architecture 
of American filling-stations. The whole of the 
consumer-goods society was treated as a great 
pop artifact. A set of academic disciplines pre¬ 
viously used to discuss the architecture of the 
past were applied to supermarkets, filling-sta¬ 
tions, airport lobbies. It was quite fascinating 
in a way, but it can go too far. 

THRUST ; It's precisely what you love to do yourself, 
in your fiction! 

BALLARD: Well....Exactly, it's the imaginative writer's 
job to make those connections. 

THRUST ; Do you not think academic criticism can be 
damaging to writers? 

BALLARD : I don't think it is, because how many writers 
are going to read that? (Pointing to my copy of 
Science-Fiction Studies .) 

THRUST : Well, take Ursula Le Guin, for example. It 
may be unfair to say it, but she seems to have 
dried up a bit since this immense amount of atten¬ 
tion she started to receive a few years ago. 

BALLARD : Well, I don't know. I met her once, she 

seemed awfully nice. Her fiction isn't my kind 
of sf. It's all set on alien planets. It seems 
to me to go backwards rather than forwards. It 
strikes me as being part of that so-called 
American New Wave which in fact had nothing to 
do with English New Wave — writers like 
Zelazny, Delany, Ursula Le Guin. It's all 
baroque fantasy using the old standbys of 
interplanetary sf, time-travel and all the rest 
of it, all the conventions of the 40s and 50s 
sf but with a slightly more ironic and literary- 
flare. A couple of years ago I was sent a book 
of her to review for the New Statesman , and it 
had the most extraordinary introduction by 
Ursula Le Guin describing her own creative pro¬ 
cesses. I'm only speaking from memory — check 
me out— but she referred to Einstein, Churchill, 
Shakespeare, Chaucer, Hilton, quoted various pieces 
from Keats, Blake I think....It was quite extra¬ 
ordinary — I was staggered at the delusions of 
grandeur. (The introduction referred to is in 
the British edition of The Word for World is 
Forest , and the names invoked by Le Guin are in 
fact those of: Freud; Ernest Hemingway; Emily 
Bronte; Solzhenitsyn; Winston Churchill; Plato; 
Shelley; Charlotte Bronte; God; Harlan Ellison; 
and Dr. Charles Tart, in that order.) There must 
be something in the rainy weather in Portland, 
Oregon, that has this effect on people. I mean, 
thank God, one never feels that the great American 
writers of sf — Bradbury, Pohl, Sheckley, even 
in their way people like Asimov — would have suc¬ 
cumbed to all that nonsense. All that fiction 
wouldn't exist! I don't think English writers 
of sf suffer from those sorts of delusions. 

When you ask do I feel any critical attention 
I'm receiving now is overdue, the answer is I 
don't — because the difference between British 
and American writers is that the British writer 
has always had a much more intelligent critical 
atmosphere than the American writer. It's only 
recently that the American writer has begun to 
receive this huge....The seige-gun of academia 
is being rolled out and pointed at him. I think 
probably everything I've written has been 
reviewed in, say, the Times Literary Supplement , 
whereas I don't know how many sf writers even now 
are regularly reviewed in, say, the nearest 
equivalent of the TLS , which would be the New 
York Review of Books — my guess is very few, 

THRUST : It's beginning to happen. 


BALLARD : Yes, it will. So I think we've always had 
a more intelligent critical climate, partly 
because British sf is so different from American 
sf and always has been. American sf is so much 
a product of commercial magazine fiction in the 
1930s and 40s. Modem American sf was generated 
during a very brief period. That isn’t the case 
over here. Here sf has been a part of the broad 
stream of imaginative fiction — let's say, if 
you go back to the English contemporaries of 
Verne in the 1870s, 1880s, and then on through 
Wells. There is this strong stream of imagina¬ 
tive fiction, some semantic sf, some more serious, 
some of it written by the greatest writers like 
Wells, Huxley, Orwell, some by lesser writers. 

I remember I read a long sf story by Kipling 
once. And also there are so many exceptions, 
writers who have no counterparts in America as 
fas as I know, like David Lindsay, author of A 
Voyage to Arcturus , or C.S. Lewis. So the English 
writer comes to sf with a completely different 
background to what he's going to write than his 
American counterparts. The young American writer 
comes to sf against a background of people like 
Asimov, Heinlein, Bradbury and the commercial 
magazines that produced them. I mean, somebody 
like that illiterate editor, whatever his name 
was — Campbell — is an important figure to the 
American writer, and his influence is still 
strong. But he has no counterpart over here. 

I regard American sf — much as I admire 
individual writers — as really a kind of cul- 
de-sac, a minor tributary of the great stream 
of imaginative fiction. I regard the Americans, 
modem commercial sf which extends from, say, 
Asimov at one end of the spectrum to Star Trek 
at the other, as having done an enormous dis¬ 
service to the possibility of the emergence of, 
you know, a serious science fiction. 

THRUST : Did you always agree, though, with Mike 

Moorcock that this serious sf must also try to 
be popular? 

BALLARD : Absolutely. I made that clear when I first 
knew Moorcock. I felt this before I knew him. 

This was one of the reasons why I started writing 
sf. I still believe this. Although I've written 
for literary magazines over the years — Ambit . 
Bananas and one or two others — they're not by 
any means typical of literary magazines as a 
whole. Bananas , for example, has always tried 
to be a commercial magazine; it's tried to sell 
across the newsagent's counter. I don't think I 
would have ever wanted to be a literary writer, 
writing just for literary magazines. Right from 
the start I felt that you had to appeal to people 
who would buy your fiction in the same sort of 
spirit as they would buy a newspaper, a news¬ 
magazine. You know, they might buy a copy of 
Vogue, a copy of Time . The Guardian and a science 
fiction magazine....This is what it was all about. 
I wouldn't have wanted to write for The London 
Magazine or what-have-you. 

THRUST : So what about the relative failure of New 

Worlds ? Eventually it had to fold for financial 
reasons, and some people say this was because 
it wasn't a commercial sf magazine, it strayed 
too far from the Analog type ojf thing.... 

BALLARD : I don't think that was the reason at all. 

It became extremely difficult by the end of the 
60s for any kind of specialist magazine to sur¬ 
vive in the market-place, simply because the 
major distributors like Smith's wouldn't handle 
a periodical unless it had a guaranteed circula¬ 
tion well above anything that any of the sf 
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magazines had ever had. I think that was part 
of the reason. And obviously a taste for ima¬ 
ginative fiction of any kind is rather a limited 
one. You know, the ghost story is a popular form 
of fiction. We all read ghost stories in our 
adolescence; they form part of the whole reper¬ 
tory of classic fiction. On the other hand, if 
you started a magazine called Ghost Stories it 
would get nowhere. That's purely a marketing 
thing. I think there was another factor in the 
case of New Worlds . It ceased — I've said this 
before and I don't intend it as any criticism 
whatever — it ceased to be a science fiction 
magazine even in the very elastic sense in which 
I use the term. It became something much closer 
to a magazine of alternative fiction or whatever 
you want to call it. I think New Worlds was 
drawing much closer to magazines like Frendz and 
IT , the counter-culture magazines. They happened 
to have very small circulations. Some of them 
managed to be commercial but only in a very 
restricted sense. That, I think, is what happened 
to New Worlds . I don't think it had anything to 
do with not being like Analog because New Worlds 
never was, even in the days of Camell.... 

THRUST : It did start off trying to be something like 
a British version of Astounding or Galaxy , in the 
early 50s.... 

BALLARD ! By the time I started writing, Camell stated 
quite openly that he did not want to try to copy 
the American magazines, which were, from his point 
of view, too inbred to appeal to the larger 
audience that he wanted to attract to sf. -I've 
urged Mike recently.... I think now the time is 
ripe for a magazine, rather like the small-format 
New Worlds as opposed to the large-format maga¬ 
zine. With a minimum of illustrations now, and 
publishing nothing but short stories and perhaps 
just a few book reviews. And adopting a fairly 
cool and calm approach rather than the extravagent 
approach of the large-format New Worlds . We are 
now, at the end of the 70s, in a situation rather 
similar to that in which we were at the end of 
the 50s. I mean, the last 15 years have created 
a completely new....The terrain of our everyday 
lives has been created anew. A lot of new develop¬ 
ments are popping up — the energy crisis, this, 
that and the other — and the whole transformation 
of society has been proceeding apace in a largely 
invisible way. I'm thinking particularly of the 
developments in computers, data-processing devices, 
communications satellites, which are changing the 
character of life, our whole relationship to what 
is real and what isn't. We've got a new world 
around us, rather similar to the one which 20 
years ago I began.writing about. I think the 
time has come for a new New Worlds , let's say, 
to start looking closely at the world in which 
we live, and science fiction is the perfect tool 
to do this. Incidentally, one associates with 
the New Wave in* the mid-60s so-called "experi¬ 
mental" writing. The sort of stories I visualize, 
which I would love to see in small-format New 
Worlds , would not be experimental. I think of 
them as absolutely straight because that is the 
best technique to deal with what is going on 
around us. It's a completely different sort of 
landscape to that of the mid-60s, I think the 
time is urgent and I'd love to see that happen. 

THRUST : So there hasn't really been much change in 

your attitudes over the last 20 years? You still 
feel that a serious sf is as urgent, as important, 
as it was then? 

BALLARD : Yes, I do. I think it's more important in 


a sense now, because so many of the transforma¬ 
tions made in our lives by science and technology 
are not visible ones, people aren't aware of the 
changes that have taken place. Not just the 
physical landscape has changed, nor its hidden 
dangers of the kind I've written about in Crash , 
Concrete Island and High-Rise , but a whole new 
sensibility is being created that people aren't 
aware of. Particularly as we're on the edge of 
the VHS revolution — you know, these video home 
systems hooked into your TV set which are going 
to transform everybody's home into a TV studio 
before long....Everything's going to be coming 
off your TV screen over the next ten years, 
whether you like it or not. We're going to be 
drowning in electronic possibilities. This is 
exactly the sort of climate, this tsunami of 
possibilities heading towards us two miles high.... 
This is the sort of storm-climate, as it were, 
that the sf writer writes his best out of. I 
think there's something about the immediacy of 
publication in a magazine, particularly a monthly 
magazine, that gives the writer a sort of jet- 
assisted take-off every time he sits down to 
write. That's why I've always gone on writing 
for magazines. But writing, say, for your own 
probable publication in two or three years time 
in a collection of your own stories in.hardback, 
and then waiting another year or two for the 
paperback when you reach a real audience, the 
time factor militates against an aggressive 
approach. 

THRUST : So if there were a British sf magazine now 
you would be encouraged to write a continual 
stream of new stories yourself? 

BALLARD : Yes, I think I would. That's probably been 
a great gap in my life. The curious thing is 
that a close friend of mine, Emma Tennant, began 
Bananas in 1975> at which point I wrote a story 
for almost every one of the issues which she 
edited. At that point I had not written any short 
stories at all for something like four years, 
largely because there was nowhere to publish. 

This is nothing to do with payment, by the way. 

I never was paid a penny for any of the stories 
I wrote for Bananas , nor for any that I've ever 
written for Ambit . Mike was very generous, but 
in the latter years of New Worlds he wasn't able 
to pay either. So it's nothing to do with pay¬ 
ment. If Emma Tennant had not started Bananas 
it's probably not an exaggeration to say that 
none of those ten stories would have been 
written. 

THRUST : Why don't you, or why doesn't your agent, 

submit stories to the sf magazines in America at 
all these days? 

BALLARD : He doesn't handle my short stories, actually. 
I don't think I've had a short story published 
in a commercial magazine for years and years.... 

He handled the story I wrote for Christopher 
Priest, whatever it was called — "Utah Beach", 
or something. "The Ultimate City" was published 
in an American magazine as a two-part serial, a 
magazine called CoEvolutlon Quarterly . My agent 
handled that, but all the other stories I've 
written — something like ten or eleven for 
Bananas and possibly two or three over the last 
four years for Ambit — were written in response 
to the editors, whom I know very closely. 

THRUST : Do you think you're a better short story 
writer than a novelist? 

BALLARD : I don't compare the two, actually. They're 
such totally different forms. I mean, it is much 
easier to write a good short story than a good 
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novel. Many hundreds of perfect short stories 
have been written — perfect in the sense that a 
good carpenter can construct a perfectly-made 
table. Hundreds of perfect short stories have 
been written by, you know, the masters of the 
short story — Maupassant, Chekhov, 0. Henry, 
the Edwardian ghost story writers, Saki.... and 
the masters of modem sf. People like Bradbury 
have probably written 20 perfect short stories. 
It's much easier to achieve formal perfection 
in the short story, and this is the sort of 
yardstick which you just can’t apply to the 
novel. Has anyone written a perfect novel? 

One doesn't think of the novel in those terms. 

It's such an open structure, it defies any kind 
of definition — whereas the short story is 
actually extremely hostile to innovation. The 
novel, in a sense, invites innovation. The 
novel doesn't exist — no novel exists in a 
defined, formal sense. That's something unique 
to the novel. You can say that The Importance 
of Being Ernest is a perfect play, its structure 
is perfect. You can say that about many of 
Shakespeare's plays — Macbeth strikes me as 
being a perfect play. You can't say that about 
any novel. What I think I can say about my own 
fiction is that my novels and my short stories 
are very different. Something like Crash bears 
no relation to any of the short fiction I've 
written. I think that's a good sign. 

THRUST ; So, do you think we're heading towards some 
sort of post-industrial microprocessor paradise 
where few people have to work for a living? 

What about the energy and resources collapse 
that many predict? 

BALLARD ; I think both are going to come true. 

There is obviously going to be an energy and 
resources collapse, and one can see signs 
already....Over the last couple of months, 
watching the TV newsreels from California during 
the gasoline shortage, I felt that this is what 
I was writing....I invented all this 20 years ago, 
in a sense. It's uncanny, it's like a film made 
of some of my fiction. There is going to be an 
energy crisis, obviously. The supply of oil is 
finite, and the whole notion — particularly in 
the United States and Western Europe — that the 
essence of the good life resides precisely in its 
abundance and in a casually spendthrift approach 
to everything is going to have to be revalued. 
There's no question about that. It may be that 
the era of cheap travel will come to an end, and 
that travel will become extremely expensive 
again. As it was, say, in the Middle Ages when 
for an artisan or a parish priest to journey from 
Edinburgh to London, or from Frankfurt to Paris, 
a journey of a few hundred miles, he probably 
consumed a year's income. That may happen again. 
All these transformations are going to take place, 
but at the same time I think we're moving into a 
high-technology era centered on the proliferation 
of communications devices of every conceivable 
kind — a super-extension of TV, quadrophonic 
sound, the whole video-cassette explosion that 
will burst at any time — which will transform 
just about everything. You're not using up any 
vital resources sitting in front of a TV tube. 
Probably the most economically beneficial act 
you can perform on behalf of society at large 
is to watch Hawaii 5-0 ! 

THHUST: What you've said about the first phase of 
the space age being over implies that there may 
be a second, and what you say about these high- 
technology materials ties in with what a number 
of people have been saying recently: that we 


should develop space as an industrial area.... 

BALLARD ; These O'Neill cylinders? I think they're 
mad. Yes, I know about them — these cylinders 
seven miles long, a mile in diameter, with win¬ 
dows the size of wheatfields.... 

THRUST : Does this not touch your imagination? 

BALLARD ; No, it doesn't. It's just a nightmare. 

I've read about his projects in some detail, 
and it strikes me that the whole thing is a 
huge, almost Victorian, fantasy of giant engi¬ 
neering structures. The sort of goals that the 
whole thing is designed to fulfil are those of 
the great Victorian engineers and industrialists. 
He thinks in terms of mining ore on the surface 
of the moon, and of the transfer of vast amounts 
of raw energy directly from the sun by microwave 
to the surface of the earth....These are straight 
from the popular science encyclopaedias of the 
1920s and 1930s which sold the glories of giant 
dams and fast trains and so on. I mean, he's 
not interested in space in any sort of psycho¬ 
logical sense at all. This seems to me partly 
why the space programme failed to touch people — 
this was potentially one of the most significant 
events in the whole of human history which was 
approached purely as an engineering project.... 

But there won't be any space until there's a 
cheap and efficient means of getting large 
numbers of people into space. The damn thing 
isn't cost-effective at present. No indus¬ 
trialized society at present, not even the 
United States, can really afford it. Also.... 

I mean, nobody has looked into what life in 
these huge O'Neill colonies would be like. I 
see chewing-gum on plastic floors and scuffed 
rusting rails, and a funny smell in the air from 
the air-conditioning, and a background of what 
other people have termed "airplane fear" — you 
know, a whole lot of flying DC-lOs orbiting over 
your head. When is metal fatigue going to 
suddenly pump the atmosphere out? — I'm not 
interested actually in whether it comes about 
or not — what I'm interested in is how it 
touches our imaginations. It seems to me that 
the pioneer years of flight at the turn of the 
century, let's say from the 1850s onwards, bal¬ 
looning and all this sort of thing, to the 
Wright Brothers and then on until the 1930s, was 
when aviation was still built around the dimen¬ 
sions of the man. It touched people's imagina¬ 
tions in consequence, in the most powerful sense. 

It provided some of the most potent metaphors 
that human beings have ever responded to. I 
suppose World War II was the last fling, but 
since then aviation is just Skytrain, which lacks 
any sort of imaginative dimension whatever. 

THRUST : But the sort of speculations you were just 

making about what life would be like in an O'Neill 
colony is precisely what sf writers should do.... 

BALLARD ; Have they done that? You get the odd rusty 
tramp spaceship bucketing through the fiction of 
Harry Harrison and people like that, but on the 
whole sf writers of the 40s and 50s had a tremen¬ 
dously optimistic view, really rather an adolescent 
view, which circumstances have shown to be wrong. 

THRUST : So it's unlikely that you'd ever write a story 
set on an O'Neill colony yourself? 

BALLARD ; I wouldn't. It seems to me that the tremen¬ 
dous publicity that the NASA flights got, the 
live radio transmissions, the live TV from the 
surface of the moon, and all the flight-control 
expertise that was poured out, has had an 
intimidating effect on some sf writers. You know, 
you can't just say: "he looked into the view- 
screen at the surface of the planet"; you've got 
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to have more of that "AOK Mission Control" stuff. 
And that's difficult to do if you've never taken 
part in it. I don't know. To be honest, I haven't 
seen a copy of Analog in about ten years. They're 
probably all doing it marvellously. 

THRUST ; A year or two ago you told an interviewer 
that you were thinking of perhaps going back to 
China.... 

BAUjAHD ; Oh, I'd like to. But I think there's no 
point in going until the regime is sufficiently 
liberalized for me to be able to go anywhere I 
want to go. It would be ridiculous to go all 
that way to Shanghai and then not be able to 
visit the houses where I lived, the schools that 
I went to, the country club, the camp where I 
was imprisoned for three years. My impression, 
from the people I know who've been there, is that 
one's still very restricted. You can't hail a 
cab and say "take me to such-and-such a place ten 
miles away from Shanghai". That camp may well 
be a military installation now. They might 
decide that the entire zone south of Shanghai 
is forbidden to visitors. Till there's a fair 
degree of liberalization there's not much point 
in going. But I intend to go, I'm waiting for 
that. I ought to make a book out of it....but I 
think all my fiction is probably about China in 
a way, or some of it anyway.... 

THRUST ; Did you and your parents have a horrified 
attitude to the communist regime when it took 
over? Were they bogey-men to the Europeans in 
Shanghai? 

BALLARD ; I'm sorry to say that my parents, like all 
the people of their generation, like all the old 
Far East hands, were absolutely convinced that 
the zealous Maoist phase would last all of the 
time it took the commissars to put away their 
guns, climb down from their tanks and walk into 
the bars and brothels of downtown Shanghai. It 
was a big shock when that didn't happen. The 
thing about the Chinese — for whom I have an 
enormous respect, as I do the Japanese — is that 
they're enormously industrious people. If people 
are naturally tremendously industrious, if their 
work-tempo is three times ours, they're going to 
find sooner or later some means of expressing 
this. It sounds crazy to say this, but maybe 
the Hong Kong style of capitalism actually serves 
the Chinese temperament better than the more puri¬ 
tanical and restricted economic life that communism 
offers. I don't know. I guess things will liber¬ 
alize there, I'd be very surprised if they didn't 
— over the years. 

THRUST ; After your wife died how did you manage to 

write and to rear three children at the same time? 
Isn't it unusual for a writer to have done this? 

BALLARD ; I suppose that's true. I think Orwell, at 
one phase in his life, looked after his son by 
himself — admittedly, only for something like a 
year or two. — I was able to. It wasn't as 
difficult, actually, as it may seem. I was tre¬ 
mendously involved with my children and they were 
a great source of strength. I genuinely like 
children — I like being with children, other 
people's as well as my own. As for finding the 
time to write: they went to school. Even when 
they were here I was able to work with three 
children playing in the next room. That never 
bothered me. I drank a great deal of alcohol, 
to be honest. I used to have my first large 
whisky at nine in the morning, and I would stop 
drinking round about the time I start now. That 
helped. 

THRUST : Do you think if this hadn't happened your 


career would have been very different? Would 
you have written more? 

BALLARD : I think I kept up. I haven't looked at 
this, but my impression is that I kept up a 
fairly steady tempo over the, whatever it is, 22 
years that I've been writing. 

THRUST : Well, there was a falling-off in quantity 
in the latter 60s.... 

BALLARD: I don't think that had anything to do with 
my children. After my wife died I wrote The 
Crystal World — that was 1965 — then I started 
writing the Atrocity Exhibition stories, but I 
was also writing other short stories at the same 
time. I'd come to the end of a phase — although 
even now I'm still writing short stories of a 
kind that I wrote 20 years ago. I mean, I wouldn't 
have wanted to go on endlessly producing variants 
of The Crystal World , particularly in the atmos- 
phere of the mid-60s. The transformation was so 
radical, it was so extraordinary. Not just the 
transformation of England, but of Western Europe 
and of the United States to a large extent. So 
much was happening, one could see the shape of 
things to come. Things had come to a large 
extent. It seemed to me that — this was nothing 
to do with my wife's death or bringing up children 

— whatever had happened, even if I'd been a 
bachelor or happily married, by something like 
1965 I'd have wanted to have a hard look at what 
I was doing as a writer of science fiction, I 
was moving in that direction anyway, with The 
Drought and then my story "The Terminal Beach". 

With the benefit of hindsight, I can see that I 
was reaching towards something like the Atrocity 
Exhibition pieces, and that was the gateway to 
Crash and the other novels. The sort of technique 
I used in The Atrocity Exhibition to deal with 
that huge media explosion of Vietnam, the Apollo 
programme, the Kennedy assassinations, the whole 
youth and drugs explosion, was the right one as 
far as I was concerned. What I would have written 
if the 60s hadii't occurred, if the 60s had been 
like the 50s or the 70s, I don't know. Maybe I 
would have gone on writing The Crystal World . 

I'm glad I didn't have to. 

THRUST ; There was obviously a big shift at that point 
in your writing, from a first phase to a second 
phase. Do you agree with me that you're now moving 
into a third phase, starting about 1975 or '76? 

BALLARD ; Yes, I think I am. You're right. The book 
I finished in December, The Unlimited Dream Com ¬ 
pany , is stage one, I think. 

THRUST : Well, I see this latest phase as beginning 
with "The Ultimate City", and in this phase of 
your writing images of flight seem to be coming 
to predominate over images of Imprisonment .... 

BALLARD : That's very true, I'm glad you said that. 

It's all about flying. I noticed, starting to 
write these stories for Emma Tennant and Ambit 
about three years ago, that a flying machine or 
some reference to flight has been in almost every 
bloody story! Even one I wrote about a man who's 
having a mental breakdown, without realizing it 
elements that refer to flight or flying in some 
way were coming through all the time. It's a 
funny thing, that. And this novel, Unlimited 
Dream Company , is partly about man-powered flight, 
oddly enough. It's funny that this man-powered 
flight across the Channel has just taken place. 

What I would love to do — I won't, because this 
sort of thing requires actual practical experience 

— is to write a novel about a man-powered flying 
machine. Not exactly Zen and the Art of Man- 
Powered Aircraft , because I didn't like that book 
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particularly, but you know what I mean — the 
whole private mythology. There's something about 
it, I don't know what.... 

THRUST ; I don't know whether you do, but I associate 
these images of flight with a happier.... 

BALLARD ; Escape! Yes, a happier frame of mind. I 
think that's absolutely true. 

THRUST ; Do you think you're becoming mellower? 

BALLARD ; I don't know about that. It may be the case. 
The brain does settle down after the age of forty, 
physiologically. Nobody becomes psychopathic, 

I gather, after the age of forty. The brain 
quietens. A lot of people with long-standing 
mental problems do emerge into some sort of calm 
plateau after the age of forty. But I don't 
know..,.I've always tried to follow accurately, 
like a cruise missile, the contours of the period 
in which I'm living. Perhaps if images of flight 
have begun to appear in my fiction they may 
reflect something in the atmosphere that we all 
breathe. You know — we're all looking for some 
sort of vertical route out of the particular con¬ 
crete jungle that we live in. It's just possible. 

THRUST ; Do you think you'll ever write books as black 
as The Atrocity Exhibition and Crash again? 

BALLARD ; I don't see them as black. I think they're 
true to their subject-matter. If you're going to 
write a novel about, say, war, you can do it in a 
romantic way, like all that Boy's Own Paper fic¬ 
tion based on the First and Second World Wars. 

You can do the Sands of Iwo Jima thing. You can 
glorify heroism and comradeship and play down the 
reality of the experience, or else you can try 
to tell the truth. The truth is that in wars 
people get mutilated, depraved and demoralized, 
blown to pieces, and all values go down the 
drain. It's hell, literally. If you're going 
to write about that truthfully what you write will 
tend to be a bit black. It seems to me that the 
kind of world I was describing in Atrocity and 
Crash , the emergence of a new kind of logic, is 
....you know. Those books are true to the world 
we live in. You could hardly write an optimistic 
book about the car-crash, could you — a cheerful 
book? 

THRUST ; Do you get much inspiration from following 
world affairs? Do things like the upheavals in 
Iran or the situation in Rhodesia interest you 
in a political way? 

BALLARD ; Yes, they do. I read a lot of news maga¬ 
zines and I'm a keen reader of newspapers. I 
am interested in the world. 

THRUST ; But you've rarely said anything overtly 
political in your fiction. 

BALLARD ; I suppose there just hasn't been room for 
political statements in my fiction. You could 
take a novella like "The Ultimate City" — that 
makes a number of what I suppose you could call 
implicit political points, about conservation on 
the one hand and the pitfalls of limitless 
opportunist capitalism on the other. There are 
built-in implicit political standpoints in High- 
Rise and Crash and Atrocity , aren't there? A 
lot of those short stories I was writing in the 
60s, like "The Subliminal Man" on advertising — 

I don't know whether you'd call that a political 
comment.... 

THRUST ; In a way, obviously. The trouble with High- 
Rise is that it got a glowing review in such a 
right-wing newspaper as The Dally Telegraph .... 

BALLARD ; Did it? It's news to me. I've always had 
good reviews in The Daily Telegraph and often 
very hostile ones in the liberal papers like 
The Guardian — although I've had some very good 
reviews there. It's funny, but I think the reason 


is that the traditionalist right-wing conserva¬ 
tive standpoint on life is much more tolerant of 
Original Sin, the intolerance of man to man, than 
the liberal consceince will allow. Many of the 
reactions to High-Rise , as to Crash , were "it 
couldn't happen because it shouldn't happen". 

The place where those books of mine, Crash in 
particular, received the greatest critical 
attention and praise was France, where presum¬ 
ably, again, there's a much more tolerant view 
about human nature and the unpleasant byways it 
may lead us into. 

THRUST ; High-Rise was compared to Golding's Lord of 
the Flies , which is a novel left-wing people love 
to hate because it's apparently all about Original 
Sin and how we can never make ourselves any bet¬ 
ter.... 

BALLARD ; There's a big difference, of course. I've 
heard the comparison made. There's all the dif¬ 
ference in the world because Golding is saying, 
and his characters at the end endorse this, "this 
is Original Sin and we regret it". Whereas in 
High-Rise the whole point of the book, as in Crash , 
is that the characters eagerly embrace these 
revelations about themselves and the new life 
that technology has made possible. The whole 
logic of the book and their behaviour only makes 
sense if you assume that they want this apparent 
descent into barbarism. It is willed by them 
all, either consciously or unconsciously. In 
the last paragraph I think the character who's 
my mouthpiece more or less says this. He looks 
forward to this world because it's one he wants. 

And that's completely different from Golding's 
approach. 

THRUST ; The other big difference is that Golding has 
an idyllic desert island whereas in your novel 
it's the environment that's partly to blame. 

BALLARD ; Not to blame ; the environment makes possible 
the whole set of unfolding logics, like those 
that unfold on the highway in Crash . That techno¬ 
logy as a whole has a sort of alienating effect.... 

THRUST ; Have you discovered any new imaginative writers, 
say in the last five years, who have excited you? 

BALLARD ; Difficult to say....I was tremendously impressed 
by Ian Watson's first novel, The Embedding . I've 
read three of his novels, the first three now, 
and I think — who cares what I think? — there is 
a slight falling-off, successively, in those 
novels. But they're still tremendously stimulating 
and exciting and clever in a way that I don't see 
in almost any other sf writer. As novels of ideas, 
the only previous novel that I can think of in 
sf is Bernard Wolfe's Limbo 90 in 1952, a long 
time ago. 

THRUST ; What about some of your New Worlds colleagues? 

The recent work of Moorcock or M. John Harrison? 

BALLARD ; I haven't read anything by them recently. 

I'm a bit out of touch there. I look forward to 
reading Moorcock, actually, reading his recent 
stuff. 

THRUST ; There's a book you praised highly in a review 
in The New Statesman a couple of years ago.... 

BALLARD ; A sure sign that I hadn't read it! But go 

THRUST ; That was Man ELus by Frederik Pohl. 

BALLARD: What the hell was that about? 

THRUST : It's the one about the astronaut who's rebuilt 
to survive on Mars. 

BALLARD : When I took up reviewing for the Statesman 
I was very reluctant to do it, so I said that — 

I annoyed Tom Disch for some reason when I told 
him this — I would only criticize or find fault 
with a book if I'd read it. If I hadn't read it, 
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I'd. always give it a good review. It was only 
fair....Maybe Pohl's book was one I hadn't read. 
Ivaguely remember it, I think. It was rather 
well done, quite exciting. I do remember it now, 
and it was rather good. Marvellous ideas. Pohl 
has always been a good writer, actually, with 
excellent ideas. But I can't think of anybody 
who's had the same impact on me that Ian Watson 
has. I found The Embedding tremendously exciting 
to read, particularly as it begins in a very 
quiet way and then suddenly — wham! Particularly 
as I knew nothing about him beforehand. 

THRUST ; So you're still, to put it crudely, an "ideas" 
man rather than a "style" man? Some people have 
faulted Watson as a literary stylist. 

BALLARD ; He's got a good style, hasn't he? He's a 
good descriptive writer. I think he's got great 
pace and verve. He can set a scene. His descrip¬ 
tions of the whales talking to each other I think 
is marvellously done, in The Jonah Kit . I think 
he's got a good style. What sort of impact has 
he had in the States? I would have though they 
would be able to accommodate him because he, 
unlike myself, does embrace all the conventions 
of interplanetary travel and all the hardware — 
there are spaceships and beings from another 
planet. You know, I can totally understand them 
not liking my stuff but I would have thought they 
would like his. 

THRUST ; Well, he's had a few good reviews but he's 
not exactly sold a lot — yet. 

BALLARD ; I wasn't thinking of big sales, I was just 
thinking that if they had any sense they'd hail 
him as a new discovery. He's much more interest¬ 
ing than Delany, for example. Vastly superior. 

THRUST ; I detect a certain sourness on the part of 
New Worlds writers like M. John Harrison and 
Michael Moorcock over the fact, as they see it, 
that the real gains of the so-called New Wave have 
been cheapened by second-rate imitators. Avant- 
garde sf has become a sub-genre in its own right 
and thus it's been sanitized and robbed of its 
power. Do you ever share this anger? 

BALLARD ; What sort of writers are Harrison and Moorcock 
talking about? 

THRUST : Well, mainly certain younger British writers. 
Watson may well be one of them. 

BALLARD : I don't feel that. I wasn't aware that pro¬ 
cess was going on, frankly. I'd be very surprised 
to find, given the sort of entropic climate in 
which we live now, a New Wave sf as questing and 
vivid as it was between '65 and '70. I'm sure 
any period of great change and transformation 
summons up from somewhere writers to deal with 
it, and I think they'll come. It's just that 
the 70s has been a desperately dull decade — 
very like the 50s, actually. Perhaps more 
interesting than one realizes because things have 
been happening — the beginnings of a huge trans¬ 
formation have certainly been taking place. But 
on the whole it's been desperately dull, and it's 
difficult to write....The sf writer in particular 
is very much dependent on the external world, 
unless he's going to write what is at heart 
fantasy — and by that I mean something like The 
Drowned World is a fantasy. 

THRUST : Do you ever re-read your own older work? How 
do you feel now about the stuff you wrote in, 
say, the early 1960s? 

BALLARD : I find it very difficult to re-read my 
early stuff. In fact, I find it difficult to 
re-read anything within a few months of having 
written it. Reading the proofs of this latest 
novel, I found even that a strange experience. 

It's just that as a writer I get intensely 


involved with something and then the moment it's 
finished it's sort of dead for me. I had a big 
collection of my short stories published recently 
in the States and I had to read the proofs of that 
— these are stories from the late 50s up till 
about 1969. I found it very strange, because 
one changes....I didn't think the stories had 
dated in any way, it's just that they seemed to be 
written by somebody else. The first of those 
stories were written when I was still in my 20s. 

So — I try not to read my old stuff is the 
answer. You can see the mistakes coming off the 
page every other line! Ooh, how did I write so 
badly! You know....It's a terrible thing. 

THRUST : I don't normally approve of the practice of 
revision, but I compared the texts recently of 
the original magazine appearances of a couple of 
your "Vermilion Sands" stories with the slightly 
ammended versions you used in the book, and they 
were improvements, I found. You'd obviously cut 
out phrases which were a little too flowery, 
adjectives which were too much.... 

BALLARD : Yes. I think the reason I touched up some 
of those stories was — a) they had been written 
over a great span of time and I wanted a bit more 
consistency of style within the book, and b) 
because, unlike my other collections which have 
tended to appear within a fairly short space of 
time after the stories themselves were written, 
in the case of Vermilion Sands there was some 
sort of hold-up. When was that book published? 

THRUST : 1973 in this country, but you had a paperback 

edition in 1971 in America. 

BALLARD : Yes. I only retouched them for the English 
edition. But in '73 it was already something 
like five years since the last story had been 
written. Also, God — many of those stories were 
just tossed off very quickly without any real 
thought to them ever being published again. 
Terrible thing to say, but....it's like doing a 
quick review. It's like writing an exam paper 
that nobody else is ever going to read and that's 
never going to surface. I tried to do a decent 
job on the idea, but — again, it's a terrible 
thing to say — back in the late 50 s I didn't feel 
that the readers of Science Fantasy and New Worlds 
were going to put too much stock....give me any 
marks for a fine style. Also, I didn't have the 
time, I was in a rush. Some of those stories 
were written in a day. So they were a bit slap¬ 
dash. I'd rewrite the whole bloody lot if I had 
the energy....I think one can actually give too 
high a value to a perfect style. What counts is 
whether the story as a whole works. You can get 
short stories written by popular American writers 
in mass magazines that are written in really 
rather a crude style, and yet have got such force 
or such an original twist that they work. 

THRUST : Your earlier novels tended to group into two 
loose trilogies. Do you think The Unlimited 
Dream Company is an out-and-out piece of imagina¬ 
tive fiction. It's not in any way a critique of 
life today, etc. The American publisher describes 
it on his blurb as a "fable". I hadn't thought 
of it like that, but it's a fable in the way that 
a short story like "The Drowned Giant" is a fable. 
Maybe I needed to write a novel that would act as 
a dividing-line between the past and whatever is 
to come in the future. I don't know what will 
come — hard to say. Though I do have an idea, 
as it happens, another imaginative idea, not 
similar but in the same sort of terrain as 
Unlimited Dream Company . 

THRUST : But you haven't started writing it? 

BALLARD : No, I'm writing a novella now, rather similar 
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to "The Ultimate City", for a publisher of illus¬ 
trated hooks, Pierrot. 

THHUST i Is this the one to he called Hello America ? 

BALLARD : Yes. That was a title I suggested as a 

joke. Philip Dunn of Pierrot said, "marvellous 
title, it's got to he called that!" So I said, 
"Well, wait a minute...." But you know....Simon 
and Schuster are prepared to huy 40,000 copies 
or something on the strength of that title. They 
see it in Stars-and-Stripes letters....But we'll 
see. It's not a had title, actually, when I 
think about it. I'm about half way through it. 

I suppose it'll be about 30 to 4-0,000 words, a 
bit longer than "The Ultimate City". That sort 
of thing, in the same sort of setting — the 
United States, in the future. But....I just needed 
a break. I found The Unlimited Dream Company — 
not referring to the merits or whatever of the 
book — an enormous imaginative effort. And this 
is pleasant to relax with. 

THRUST: Do you think The Unlimited Dream Company is 
likely to be more popular with readers who didn't 
like things like Crash ? 

BALLARD : I suppose it's an upbeat book. There's no 
doubt happy endings are more popular than unhappy 
endings. I'm not a fool, I can see that a book 
like The Atrocity Exhibition is indecipherable 
to all but a small minority of people, and a book 
like Crash is profoundly upsetting to even the 
few people who can get beyond the first ten pages. 

I can see that. One of my most popular books, 

I guess, is something like Crystal World because 
it seems to be upbeat or at least it has a posi¬ 
tive message....I hope, you know, that people 
will respond to Unlimited Dream Company on its 
own terms. If they like it, that'd be great. 

Both the British and American publishers have 
been very generous with it. In fact, they were, 
without exaggerating, wildly enthusiastic. 

Whereas the French publisher has been very cool. 
"This is a new departure for you, Jim," he said 
to me on the phone. It's not really, but there 
we are, what you lose on the roundabouts you gain 
on the swings. Funny that. There is a different 
national sensibility — 20 miles of English Channel 


and there's a complete new landscape. Very, very 
curious. 

THRUST : So, with luck, it might even be a success over 
here or in America? 

BALLARD : Oh, I haven't the faintest idea — it could 
be a total flop. I hope as a novel it's a suc¬ 
cess — in imaginative terms. 

THRUST : Your stuff does get an intense reaction from 
many people. Readers either love it or loathe 
it.... 

BALLARD: Yes, I've always had that. It doesn't sur¬ 
prise me, actually, because most people don't 
like imaginative fiction in fact — though, para¬ 
doxically, it is imaginative fiction that survives 
the best. Most of the popularly-read classic 
fiction tends to be imaginative fiction. Treasure 
Island outsells.... 

THRUST : Henry James? 

BALLARD : Henry James — even though Henry James and 
Jane Austen are doing very well, thank you. The 
fact is, the classics of imaginative fiction, 

Alice in Wonderland , Treasure Island , the novels 
of....you know.... 

THRUST : Rider Haggard? 

BALLARD : Rider Haggard and Conan Doyle....are among the 
most successful fiction ever produced. But , with 
a few exceptions like Watership Down and Tolkien, 
in fact most people don't like imaginative fiction. 
It's too personal, you can see the writer's damn 
nerve-endings, whereas realist fiction a) has 
the reassurance of the ordinary and familiar and 
everyday, and b) the writer is much more self- 
affacing — I know there are exceptions, but on 
the whole he doesn't intrude in the same way that, 
say, Mervyn Peake intrudes into his fiction. I 
mean, you've got the hot breath of Mervyn Peake 
in your face as you read Gormenghast . The same 
is true of Ray Bradbury, let's say, and the same 
is true of my stuff. If you don't like being 
inside the particular writer's head, the one 
thing you want to do it to close the book and 
forget him forever. I'm aware of that. In a way, 
it's a proof of something. If they disliked you 
enough, you must have something. 
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EVERYTHING IN SF & FANTASY. Send 500 for big 1979 
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44-06 Bestor Drive, Rockville, MD 20853. 


FREE SF CATALOG! All new! Also: comics, pulps, 
posters, original Marvel artwork, more! Fictioneer, 
Screamer Mountain #DFT, Clayton, GA 30525. 


CLOTH REPRINTS: Sydney Horler "The Vampire" $5, Will 
Garth "Dr. Cyclops" $5, Leland Hall "Sinister House" 
$4.50, Harris Burland "Dacobra" $8,50, Osbourne 
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Glass Too Many" "Nightmare Farm" $5 per copy. J.G. 
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complete list of rare, important and Informative books 
and paperbacks on comics, sf, movies, and nostalgia. 
I.E. Seduction of the Innocent! Elliot Katt, P.0. Box 
1455, TSF, Studio City, CA 9i604-. 


RARE ELLISON—"Harlan Ellison, The Man, The Writer"— 
published in 1968 by DeVore, Griffis and Shapiro, #148 
of I65 copies printed. Contains introduction by Sha¬ 
piro, "These are My Dreams" by Ellison, letter by Joe 
Hensley, complete Ellison bibliography (including TV 
and film credits), article by Norman Spinrad, original 
first draft of two chapters of "Demon With a Glass 
Hand" with introduction. Very rare and in very good 
condition. $50.00 postpaid. Thrust Publications. 
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RARE 1950s FANZINES—Science Fiction Advertiser—Jan. 
1950,Jan.Jul.Mar.1952,Fall 1953,Summer 195^- All 6 
issues, near mint, $10 ppd. Assorted sf fanzines (no 
specific issues), 1968-197^—$2 per pound, 1975-1979— 
$1 per pound. All postpaid. Thrust Publications. 
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Pitching Pennies Against 
The Starboard Bulkhead 

“Oh, to be a Blurber!” 

--Michael Bishop 


i. Overture to an Obsession 

Collar turned up, hands plunged in pockets, I 
crossed the windy terrazzo between May D&F (Colorado 
Springs’ premier department store) and the radiant 
Hallmark gift shop just south. 

It was twilight, and achingly cold. Pikes Peak 
was an immense Magritte eagle in silhouette against 
the western sky. The streets appeared to be made of 
flash-frozen Coca Cola, and the blinking of the 
traffic lights in the empty canyons of the city 
reminded me of airport signal beacons and a poignant 
midwinter farewell. I was twenty-three. 

Flayed by the whistling March wind and an unnam- 
able anxiety, I heightened my sense of Byronic 
estrangement and exile by playing continuously in 
my head a song by Jim Morrison and the Doors: 

"People are strange / When you're a stranger," etc. 
and so on. And what could be stranger in early I969 
than a shavetail in the United States Air Force, 
self-consciously clad in mufti, his disguise 
betrayed by his haircut, pretending that his time 
was entirely his own and all the world his malodorous 
mussel shell...? 

The Hallmark gift shop was a haven of wraparound 
plate glass and lingering yuletide lambency. Shiver¬ 
ing, I banged inside. On posters rotating in frames 
suspended from the ceiling Raquel Welch stood hip- 
shot in a tattered mastodon-fur bikini, Marlon Brando 
brooded in his famous Stanley Kowalski T-shirt, and 
Jane Fonda gazed down spacily, sexily, in scanty 
Barbarella garb. I ducked my head to these deities, 
not one of whom appeared fazed by the fact that the 
outside temperature was plunging through zero. 

Gewgaws and gimcracks filled the shop's 
interior, almost as if a convention of witchdoctors 
and another of auto mechanics had traipsed through 
in tandem, inadvertently decorating the place with 
their occupational scents and spillage. Ah, the 
wonder of such commercial eclecticism! Feathered 
shillelaghs, cast-iron golf tees, zodiac-inscribed 
Modge Podge kits, pewter-plated ABC dishes (you 
could also use them for hubcaps), and a wallet¬ 
emptying array of board games containing everything 
from the balls of Chinese Checkers to the snores of 
'Nopoly. Cheap incense assaulted my quivering mucus 
membranes, and Sorry-You're-Sick cards protruded from 
a kilometer-long bin of salutations, prayers, quips, 
and insults. 

Charles Manson was alive and unwell in California; 
people I didn't know, and maybe some I did, were dying 
in Vietnamese rice paddies; and I had just walked into 


a temple of thriving mercantile kitsch. "Today is 
the first day of the rest of you life," a gold-plated 
plaque on a counter advised me. Another warned, 

"Engage brain before putting mouth in gear." But 
before I could fully assimilate either of these 
popular ethical precepts, a voice from the direction 
of the display-case fortress at the heart of the shop 

"May I help you?" 

"B-b-books," I stammered, my sensorium well on the 
way to overload if not outright terminal shutdown. 

The person who had addressed me was of indeterminate 
race, age, and sex: a sort of hybrid paradigm of the 
entire human species. For ornament it wore pigtails, 
an embroidered peasant's shirt, and a solitary gold 
earring. For purposes of interpersonal commerce it 
boasted a velvety voice, soul-searching eyes, and a 
disarming amiability. 

"This way," said Person, forsaking its fortress 
and leading me through a labyrinth of beach balls, 
plastic fungo bats, ski masks, and Star Trek 
radionic-pregnancy-test portfolios to the rear of 
the shop. Here, books proliferated like bunnies, 
cage upon cage...that is, rack upon rack from ceiling 
to floor and from wall to wall, their jackets glint¬ 
ing in the fluorescents, rippling with beautiful 
enamelesque highlights. My mouth fell open, and I 
genuflected before this multitiered altar in genuine 

"Mysteries over there," purred Person, pointing. 
"Soft-core porn, that way. History, biography, 
philosophy, religion...you've got to squat at the 
end of the war-toys aisle. Classics, over by the —" 

"S-s-science fiction," I managed. 

"Just open your eyes, friend. It stretches 
five feet to either side of you, and you're already 
face to face with Ace, so to speak. Have a good 
time." Whereupon Person, smiling benignly, left me 
to my bibliophagic worship. 

ii. A Special Kind of Blurbing 

It was that night, I think, that Time, Space, 
and Circumstance conspired to saddle me with one 
overriding ambition — to become a Blurber. 

(Let me confess, incidentally, that this 
account may well collapse several subsequent trips 
to the Hallmark Temple of Tacky into a single 
phantasmagoric rendering of my mythopoeic initial 
'black science fiction;' Philip K. Dick is its 
Pirandello, its Beckett and its Pinter. No other 
creative Intellect qualifies." 

On Lafferty's book were lovely fanfares by Poul 
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Anderson, Roger Zelazny, and Alexei Panshin; on Le 
Guln's, garlands strewn "by Herbert, Moorcock, and 
Knight; on Panshin's, pizzicato squibs by Blish, 
Brunner, and Silverberg; on Russ', raves from 
Leiber, Sturgeon, and Anderson again; on Shaw's, 
piquant shiskabobs served up by Laumer, del Ray, 
and the ebullient Ellison; and on Robert's, rhapsodic 
recommendations from three magazines and a succinct 
bit of praise from Brian W. Aldiss. "A rare and 
beautiful novel," worte Aldiss of Pavane , which had 
appeared earlier in England. 

Despite my lightly mocking rhetoric here (a 
"pizzicato squib" is probably an impossible animal), 
that night I intuitively realized that Blurbers were 
well on the road to becoming the Poets of Free- 
Enterprise Publishing. I hoped, one day, to count 
myself among their number. Like the Black Mountain 
disciples of Charles Olson, they didn't have to know 
a damn thing about rhyming (if they didn't want to, 
that is), and concision was a necessity rather than 
a sign of failing imagination. In short, I had 
stumbled upon a literary form with all the earmarks 
of a life-long metier — if only I could insinuate 
myself into the ranks of those who are regularly 
called upon to blurb. The major obstacle to obtain¬ 
ing this status I perceived at once: The Blurber 
must possess a reputation for manufacturing (or, in 
some cases, consuming) the very sort of product in 
need of his expert testimonials. 

A Blurber must be Somebody, even if it is a 
lower-case somebody. I feel certain that Emily 
Dickinson never made it as a Blurber because she had 
no desire to "KNEE-deep, KNEE-deep!" before an 
admiring bog. She actively eschewed Somebodihood. 
Good for her. 

Nevertheless, as on those Miller Light Beer TV 
ads, lower-case somebodies occasionally vault 
briefly into public view bearing superimposed sub¬ 
titles to legitimize their status as Blurbers: 

"Alonzo Bagley Guzman, Famous Former Jai Alai 
Player." Similarly, you sometimes get book recom¬ 
mendations from otherwise obscure scientists or 
Ph.D.'s identified only by their intimidating titles 
and accomplishments, as, for instance, "Director of 
Semiotic Research, University of Murmansk" or 
"Award-winning author of SF as Therapy: From Adler 
to Zoline ." But Alonzo Guzman isn't really in Boog 
Powell's league, and the esteemed Director of 
Semiotic Research has only a smidgen of the authority 
accruing to Samuel R, Delany.... 

visit. No matter. What I record here, despite the 
anomalous copyrights of a few of the Ace Science 
Fiction Specials mentioned hereafter, is as faithful 
to the facts, in a spiritual or metaphysical way, as 
Genesis.) 

Yes, a Blurber. Even if only for a few paltry 
minutes out of each twenty-four-hour period, I 
wanted to be a Blurber. 

I sigh to recollect my first beholding and 
reverent hefting of the Holy Books arrayed before 
me. Such moments come only once in your life; or 
twice, or thrice, or maybe even four or five times, 
if you suffer from sinus and hanker after satori. 

For me, however, the experience was unique. 

The paperbacks I ogled and fondled, fondled and 
ogled, included Philip K. Dick's The Preserving 
Machine , R.A. Lafferty's Fourth Mansions . Ursula K. 

Le Guln's The Left Hand of Darkness . Alexei Panshin's 
Hite of Passage . Bob Shaw's The Two-Timers . Keith 
Roberts' Pavane . and Joanna Russ' Picnic on Paradise. 
Each book was sanctified with the Ace Science Fiction 
Special imprimatur and a Leo & Diane Dillon cover. 
Prices ranged from sixty to, ninety-five cents; and, 
rather than inaccurate, gosh-wow synopses, their back 
covers bore up to four intelligent-sounding favorable 


assessments, one after another in discrete versicles, 
by well-known science-fiction writers other than the 
authors of the Specials themselves. In other words, 
blurbs . 

This was undeniably classy. I dug it. 

(A few years later I was stunned to learn that 
Ace's packaging of this distinguished series, originally 
under the editorship of Terry Carr, had by no means 
ensured spectacular sales. Whether this heresy has a 
factual basis I still don't know — but it seems 
likely. I remember the dismay and disappointment I 
felt when an old high-school friend of mine told me 
in a letter that he considered the Dillon covers 
"pretentious." Not for him their bold black outlines 
and cubistic patches of pastel; give him, any day, 
spaceships, BEMs, and voluptuous Amazons.) 

For instance, of Philip K. Dick's The Preserving 
Machine Anthony Boucher had writter, "You'll find 
reflections of our own society in these pictures of 
the future, plus one of Dick's most characteristic 
qualities: the chilling symbolism of absolute 
nightmare." In the course of a paragraph-long' prose 
paean John Brunner referred to Dick as the "most 
consistently brilliant sf writer in the world," and 
Harlan Ellison contributed a versicle that simul¬ 
taneously categorized Dick's quirky talent and dis¬ 
played to good advantage the breadth and erudition 
of his own literary grounding. I quote this 
Blurber in full: "If there is such a thing as 

Shivering in the Hallmark gift shop, inhaling 
the faint aroma of binding glue, I knew I wanted to 
be a Blurber of the first water. Besides, it was 
unlikely that I would ever become an expert in 
semiotics, seismology, or psychiatrics. If I 
wanted to blurb, I must first forge a career as a 
science-fiction writer, even if that entailed more 
hard work than I had bargained for. Eventually, 
several years hence, my reward would be a life of 
Indolent reading punctuated by either apollonlan or 
dionysian bouts of blurbing, my degree of self- 
control or -abandon to be determined, of course, by 
the work then undergoing emblurbment. 

In 1969, at age twenty-three, I thought 
Blurbers were paid for their efforts. (Ha ha ha ha 
ha....) 

iii. Praising with Faint Damns and Other 
Secrets of the Blurber's Art 

In late autumn of 1977 I discovered that I had 
arrived. In the interval between my gift-shop conver¬ 
sion and my dubious apotheosis in the New York pub¬ 
lishing world I had conceived and written four sf 
novels: The Stars My Destination . More Than Human , 
Stranger in a Strange Land, and A Case of Conscience. 
(Perhaps I should point out that although these were 
my own first-choice titles, my publishers peremptorily 
affixed to my books less resonant monickers devised 
by no-talent hirelings. In fact, I am currently 
involved in a heated correspondence with a very 
capable New York editor about my desire to call my 
next novel The Three Stigmata of Palmer Eldritch . 

As I say, I had arrived. From Thomas Y. 

Crowell, Publishers, I received a packet containing 
galley proofs of a novel for young people entitled 
The Ennead by British writer Jan Mark. Her editor, 
Barbara Fenton, requested that I read the proofs and, 
if my reaction were upbeat, submit a comment for pre¬ 
publication publicity. My joy was scarcely contain¬ 
able. The Bishops went out for cheeseburgers at the 
Hardy's in LaGrange, and later I bought a four-dollar 
bottle of champagne at the Pine Mountain Package 
Store. This my wife and I sipped thoughtfully in a 
quiet midnight hour. 

At last, Jeri said admiringly, "you're a bona- 
fide Blurber." But a shadow eclipsed the champagne 
glow in her eyes, and she wondered aloud, "What if 
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you don't like the hook?" 

I started. Was it possible that a negative 
judgment might derail my sought-after career as a 
Blurber even before it had departed the depot? Had 
Time, Space, and Circumstance conspired to make my 
first candidate for enblurbment a strabismic turkey? 

Let me shorteircult the suspense. I liked the 
book, and I wrote a brief paragraph — aye, a reverent 
versicle — explaining both why I liked it and why I 
thought others might. Then I put my comments in the 
mails. About six weeks later Ms. Fenton dropped me a 
note reminding me that I still had proofs of The 
Ennead and gently urging me to read them. Bewildered, 
I nevertheless took this unexpected opportunity to 
revise and refine my comments. The Postal Service's 
incompetence in this instance, I reasoned, might well 
be an agent of more nearly perfect blurbing. My 
revision apparently reached Thomas Y. Crowell, Pub¬ 
lishers, unimpeded. In early September, 1978, I 
received a fine hardcover copy of The Ennead , Ms. 
Fenton's reiterated thanks, and no money whatsoever. 

Ouch. 

If I wanted to continue practicing this challeng¬ 
ing twentieth-century art form, I would have to slave, 
sacrifice, and scrimp. I have done so, writing such 
noteworthy fix-ups as 334 and The Fifth Head of 
Cerberus , revising my highly imperfect first novel 
as The City and the Stars , and collecting a number 
of my short stories under the title The Wind's 
Twelve Quarters . (My publishers, of course, have 
again substituted inferior titles for the ones I 
originally championed and still prefer.) But my 
heart even yet belongs to blurbing, and I am weary 
of novel-writing and frustrating correspondences 
with unbudging New York editors. 

Since first submitting my comments on Jan 
Mark's The Ennead , I have blurbed and been blurbed 
many times. Occasionally, in fact, it is necessary 
to go hat in hand to people with literary creden¬ 
tials far more imposing than your own in the humble 
hope that something of the inveterate Blurber bums 
imperishably in their breasts...despite their pleas 
of prior commitments, overwork, illness, and even 
utter abhorrence of your entire oeuvre. Writers who 
are also committed readers are the most likely to 
give you a boost if they find pleasure in what you 
have attempted; they may also be capable of 
illuminating for the latent Blurber in you some of 
the finer points of the art. 

From Roger Zelazny, for instance, I once 
received a generous recommendation and a brief 
analysis of his method, which I have since dubbed the 
Berroeal Approach after the metal combinatorial 
puzzles designed by Spain's Miguel Berroeal. "What 


I have done," Zelazny wrote, "is to compose a general 
statement of some of my feelings about your work, from 
which your editor might select whatever he deems most 
appropriate. I've written it so that it might be 
easily broken apart, or used in its entirety." 

Indeed, a careful examination of Zelazny's blurb 
reveals that although the whole possesses an apparently 
seamless unity, most of the sentences comprising it 
have an extractable integrity all their own. 

The Nimble Bodge is either an outright avoidance 
tactic or a subtle blurbing technique employed by Old 
Pros who have pretty much retired from the recommen¬ 
dation business, and one I have therefore not had 
occasion to employ. It permits the Blurber either 
l) to decline an invitation to blurb or 2) to 
express his admiration for a work without seeming 
to go back on a public vow to cease blurbing 
altogether. For instance, Ray Bradbury recently used 
the first sort of Nimble Dodge to escape my heart-in¬ 
mouth request that he look at one of my books in 
galleys; Bradbury outlined his exhausting schedule 
for the next couple of months and offered to buy me 
lunch if I were ever in Los Angeles. 

George Zebrowski, on the other hand, was 
recently the beneficiary of the second sort of Nimble 
Dodge (which, I admit, is a rather special variety of 
the form). Arthur C. Clarke, who had written 
Zebrowski's publishing house to praise the novel 
Macrolife, balked at allowing Harper '& Row to release 
his comments verbatim. After all, in The /iew from 
Serendip , Clarke forswears any intention to do pub¬ 
licity quotes again, "no matter how good the cause." 

He at last resolved his dilemma by devising a blurb 
that touts Macrolife while simultaneously reaffirming 
his refusal to do publicity quotes on any sort of 
open-door basis: "George's book is so good it doesn't 
need any recommendation from me," writes Clarke, 
craftily. Lucky George. 

(Does anyone know of a good but unpretentious 
restaurant in Los Angeles?) 

A corollary of the Nimble Dodge is the Discreet 
Hedge. This technique permits the Blurber to 
accentuate the positive without implying that the work 
in question is a flawless jewel or a potential sui 
generis heirloom of our literary'estate. Tipoffs to 
the Discreet Hedge are the presence of such qualifiers 
as "possibly" and "perhaps," and the proclivity of 
the Blurber to enumerate the specific occupational 
skills or endearing human attributes of the author 
rather than the undiluted joys of the book in hand. 

I have both given and received this sort of blurb. 

I leave it to my readers to find their own examples 
of this useful variety of cautious praise. They 
abound. 

Sometimes a Blurber, upon the earnest petition 
for praise of a writer whose forthcoming work the 
Blurber has no time or desire to read, lets fly with 
a Naked Ad Lib. This is a publicity quote conceived 
in near vacuum and dedicated to the proposition that 
humoring the petitioner is the most expeditious way of 
getting rid of him. Short-story collections are 
gratifyingly amenable to the Naked Ad Lib because the 
diversity of their contents, along with the Blurber's 
familiarity with at least a single tale therefrom, 
permits the marshaling of a host of hard-to-dispute 
adjectives: "Sensitive, sardonic stories of inter¬ 
stellar subjectivity and stupendous strangeness." 
Append the name Mary Shelley or H.G. Wells, say — in 
order not to impugn the living — and you've got your¬ 
self a selling point. I have benefited from a Naked, 
or at least somewhat Disheveled, Ad Lib from a very 
fine writer whose name is none of your business. 

Least, if not yet last, is the Backhanded 
Bromide. This kind of quote gets on a book jacket 
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.FIFTH COLUMN: Wherein the author, dressed in a little 
brief authority, most ignorant of what he's most 
assured, unblessed by knowledge of the text-book rules 
of writing, travels to the Lost Isle of Hyoscyamus wher 
he hopes to converse with the Muse Calliope, to learn 
her innermost secrets and to seduce her to his service; 
only to find that there is no royal road to the heart 
of the daughters of Mnemosyne, that Thalia is often 
mistaken for her sister Calliope, that the principle 
of res nullius does not apply to literature, and that, 
in the Word-world as in all others, Information, Know¬ 
ledge, and Wisdom are as distinct yet as harmoniously 
coupled as that other triptych, Wine, Women and Song. 

Part 1; A spot of catabolism. 

Patchwork quilts are pretty, but you don't see 
them hanging in art galleries. Something constructed 
from a lot of little bits and pieces lacks overall 
unity unless the placing of all the parts is decided 
in advance . That's not what happens when you make a 
quilt, you take what you can get when you can get it. 

The same thing is true of stories. They too are 
made up of lots of smaller elements, and they work 
properly only when the placing of all the elements is 
guided by a master plan. You have read stories, as I 
have, where at the end you were left with the strong 
impression that the writer was making it up as it 
went along, with no idea how it ought to end, or even 
who would be there at the finish. It can work, in 
the hands of a master writer, but it's not the easiest 
way to produce a good novel. A perception of the 
overall design, at the outset, is a huge help to the 
writer — and finally to the reader. 

If that's the case, does it make any sense to 
try and study the individual components of a story? 

I think it does. I hope it does, too, because I pro¬ 
pose to look at some of the pieces and see what shape 
they ought to be. What rules must the elements of a 
story obey, if the whole thing is to succeed? As 
usual in this column, I am working out my own views 
on writing, looking at issues that have never pre¬ 
viously occupied my thoughts, and letting the pro¬ 
cess take me where it wants’ to. I do not know, as I 
write, where my conclusions will lie — and that 
breaks one of my home-made cardinal rules of writing. 

In Yogi Berra's immortal phrase, "If you don't know 
where you're going you'll finish up someplace else." 

Let's consider the building blocks of fiction. 
Before you run away screaming, let me promise you 
that this won't be a discussion of style, nor will 
it be a re-run of the sort of thing you get in college 
courses on writing. For a start, I'll only be looking 
at science fiction stories. And I won't be worrying 
about the words themselves, because although they 
matter a great deal I don't know of any way to suggest 
anything useful regarding word choices. That is the 
province of creative writing courses, and I'm not 
qualified to tackle it. 

What is the single most important element of 
writing? If you hope to write for publication and 
money, rather than private satisfaction and fulfill¬ 
ment, there can be only one most important element: 
the reader. There's a terrible tendency for writers 
to forget just who is on the other end of the pipeline, 
and to worry more about the views of fellow-writers 
than those of their audience. As a relative newcomer 
to writing, I've been struck by the way in which 
writers regard the common experience of writing as a 
bond stronger than that coupling them to their reader- 
ship. It's quite natural. There's more to talk about 
with other writers — markets, techniques, word rates, 
other writers, editors, publishers, copyright laws — 
whereas with readers .conversation has to be restricted 
to the stories themselves. 
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This phenomenon does not, of course, apply only 
to writers. Educators find it more interesting to 
concentrate on teaching methods, often forgetting that 
the "business of education is learning . And if you have 
ever listened to groups of doctors and lawyers talking 
among themselves, you'll have noticed that the patient 
and the client form a peripheral part of the conversa¬ 
tion, less interesting than the rates for malpractice 
insurance or the changes to the bar examinations. 

What does this central element, the sf reader, 
look like? Thirty years ago that would have been an 
easy question to answer. The reader was predominantly 
male, young, and interested in science; not much 
worried about literary technique or style; willing to 
crunch through solid lumps of undigested scientific 
background; and smart but inexperienced in the "real" 
world. How do I know all that? Head the stories of 
the period, and see if you draw any different conclu- 

About ten years ago, the sf reader became a more 
complicated animal and grew a second head. This one 
was older, had a good chance of being female, and 
cared how the stories were written as much as what 
they were written about. That head is still firmly 
in position. 

I don't think this has made it harder to write 
publishable sf. It may have helped, because the two 
heads of the reader community thrive on different 
diets. Pick up a magazine, and you will still see 
stories there that are of marginal literary quality 
— but they get the science right. Pick up another, 
and you'll find well-written stories where the 
science content is either negligible or just plain 
wrong. The audience (and the editors) includes a 
number of scientific illiterates, who came up the 
arts side, know the difference between hyperbole and 
litotes, but will happily let their hero ignite a 
bottle of oxygen. And the audience (and the editors) 
also include literary illiterates, who came up the 
science route, know the difference between hyperbola 
and a lemniscate, but don't mide a hero who can't 
speak English well enough to match subject and verb. 

Yes, there are people who want good science and 
good writing; and the ideal writer, like the ideal 
story, offers both and appeals to both sides of the 
reader community. But I still think the dichotomy 
exists, and there are two rather distinct audiences 
out there. I see ample proof that a writer can do 
very well appealing to either one of them. And I 
could make a good case for the unfortunate idea that 
you can do well with yet a third group — those who 
are both literary and scientific illiterates. It 
doesn't bear thinking about, I know, but somebody was 
buying the Perry Rhodan's. 

It is speculation unsupported by evidence, but 
I surmise that you will sell better if your weakness 
is in style rather than science. That bet is off if 
you can manage to catch a Writers' Award, which is an 
honor tolerant of a good deal of non-science. No 
surprise here, the Nebulas are awarded based on votes 
from writers, who are much more style-conscious 
(honorable exceptions noted) than the average reader. 
You will quite often find a story that won a Nebula, 
but didn't score high on either the Hugo or the Locus 
Poll results. Don't study it for superior style 
unless you are sure it got there more from literary 
merit than from vote-scrounging and mutual back- 
scratching. A different subject, that, and one for 
a possible future column. 

Where does the reader figure in the writing 
process? I think you should decide early on where 
your natural sympathies and background lie. Are they 
fond memories of "Dhalgren", or are they of "Mission 
of Gravity"? Your chance of success with a first 



you are weak is definitely a good thing. But don't, 

I suggest, make that effort at novel length, at least 
not initially. Make your mistakes as short stories, 
or with the fifth or tenth novel. And note that you 
may not cure the problem the first time you try. Dudley 
Moore to Peter Cook: "After that experience, do you 
think you have learned your mistakes?" Peter Cook to 
Dudley Moore: "Yes, I think I have, and if necessary 
I could repeat them exactly." If you just don't know 
which sf camp you lie in, good for you. You may 
write an ideal combination of the two. That would 
make you one of a handful of writers in the science 
fiction field. 

Part 2: Where are the heroes? 

A good hero is a central part of any sf novel. 

Not a bulging-muscle barbarian, with a brain the size 
of a peanut, that's not a hero. I use the word to 
mean someone or something, male or female, that in at 
least one dimension measures larger than life. 

Superman is an obvious example- — overdoing it, rather, 
and not my favority heroic figure by a long way, but a 
hero. 

A hero doesn't have to be happy (better in some 
ways if he's not) and he or she doesn't have to suc¬ 
ceed. But they do have to struggle, to meet and 
overcome obstacles of natural or man-made origin. 

That's the trouble with Superman, the reason he's made 
of cardboard — nothing hurts him, changes him, moves 
him, or inspires him. Before we can relate to him, 
he has to change back to his other persona (in the 
original meaning of the word, an actor's mask). We 
find it easy to feel for somebody who is diffident, 
shy, and filled with unrequited love. 

Sometimes the villain makes the best hero. In 
Alfred Bester's "The Demolished Man" it is Ben Reich, 
not Lincoln Powell, who is the real hero, regardless 
of their conventional hero-villain relationship. 

Now I want to digress for a few lines to offer 
you a candidate for sf's most curious coincidence. 

When I first saw the title, "The Demolished Man", it 
sounded somehow familiar. There is a passage in one 
of Thomas Bentley's letters to Alexander Pope, in 
which Bentley-says, "No man is demolished but by him¬ 
self". The line is fairly well-known, famous enough 
to appear in standard references such as the Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations. It struck me that Bester 
had chosen a wonderful title for his novel, but 
chosen it at the possible expense of giving away a 
key element of the book (the hero, Ben Reich, is pur¬ 
sued by nightmares of a man with no face — who of 
course turns out to be Reich himself.). 
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Now for the strange piece. Many years after 
reading the hook, I finally met Alfred Bester, on a 
panel at Balticon. Afterwards, I remarked what a 
good title he had picked, quoting the Bentley line 
when I did so. He looked at me for a second, then 
he said, "I've never heard that quotation Before. 

In fact, I wasn't going to call it "The Demolished 
Man" at all — my original title was "Demolition". 

Some editor changed it." 

So here is my question. Was Alfred Bester sub¬ 
consciously remembering Bentley's line as a reference 
to the concept of "demolition"? Or was the title 
chosen by an editor who recalled the line, consciously 
or unconsciously? Or, most intriguing of all, had 
another human mind pursued the same line of thought 
as Thomas Bentley did in 1735. and two hundred and 
twenty years later been inspired by the same memorable 
phrase? Remember Kipling's story, "Wireless", in 
which the consumptive pharmacist in a drug-induced 
doze begins to re-create the poetry of John Keats? 
Perhaps it happens in real life when the stimuli are 
right. 

Where was I? Heroes and villains. The hero of 
"Paradise Lost" has to be Lucifer. But who woqld you 
say was the hero of "Ringworld", or of "Mission of 
Gravity", or of "Rendezvous with Rama"? Science fic¬ 
tion appears to admit a class of hero that other 
forms of fiction lack, namely, the object or concept 
itself looks like the hero, the thing that is larger 
than life. In the three examples quoted, wouldn't you 
agree that the main memories of the book are the ring- 
world concept, the planet Mesklin, and the Rama space¬ 
craft? And yet, I think there is a crucial point to 
learn from the three examples I've quoted. Although 
the concepts are of central importance, the three 
works succeed for the reader only to the extent that 
human (or aliens with whom humans can relate) activ¬ 
ities Interact with the concept. Barlennan's growth 
in adapting to "low" gravity made "Mission of Gravity" 
cohere, whereas "Rendezvous with Rama" was marred for 
me by the absence of a hero to whom we can relate. A 
large number of recent novels leave me cold for the 
same reason. Heroes are out of fashion. In "Gloriana", 
Moorcock employs a truly horrible hero — who can feel 
much sympathy for Quire? — but he uses a heroic frame 
for him, and the whole thing works. 

I would suggest a prescription for sf heroes and 
villains, but I think it may be dangerous to offer 
prescriptions for anything. I'll try it anyway. Make 
the hero a human or an alien, and let the villain be 
Some horrendous element of the natural world. Make 
the plot the whole process whereby the hero is bruised 
by, confronts, and finally conquers the problem that 
nature has given him or her (or even let them fail to 
conquer it). Win, lose, or draw, make your heroes 



heroic, make them suffer, bleed and give their all. 

Do all that, and I don't know if editors would buy 
your book or not, but I bet you that most readers 
would enjoy it and I'm sure that I would.- 

Think of "Moby Dick". Now think of it without the 
whale. Now think of it without the whale and Captain 
Ahab. Not much left, is there? The universe has 
blessed us with a million Moby Dick's, and you can 
create your own Ahab. Sf writers are unusually lucky, 
half the creative work has been done for them already 
by nature itself. Then why do sf books keep on appear¬ 
ing in which there is neither whale nor Ahab? Beats 
me. What was the unlamented Spiro Agnew's phrase? 

"A spirit of national masochism"? 

Part 3* "Laugh? I thought they'd never start." 

I hate to write this piece, but I have to do it. 
Most of my friends are not writers, professional or 
amateur, and some of them have strange ideas on the 
use of words. One of them in particular would give 
Mrs. Malaprop a run for her money. 

Let me give you a couple of examples of his 
style of speech. Both were said with no intention 
of humor. 

On the subject of travelling abroad: "Sure you 
get sick the first few days in a foreign country. 

It's the different micro-orgasms in the water." 

On the subject of a friend of'his that he wanted 
me to meet: "You'll get on together. She's like you, 
she has an unusually furtive imagination." 

I can't describe the joy that statements like 
that give me, but many people don't find them at all 
funny. Humor, particularly word humor, seems to be 
one of the most individual, and individually variable, 
human reactions. 

And so, regrettably, when offering advice on the 
use of humor in sf, I suggest that you are on much 
safer ground if you leave it out. Funny stories rarely 
win awards — don't usually even get nominated for them. 
If you talk to editors and writers, they all say that 
they love humor, see far too little of it, wish there 
were more of it about. Then when you get down to 
cases, you find that there is little agreement on what 
is funny. Some people love broad farce and slapstick, 
others want elegant word-play, others want outrageous 
puns. Put it all together, and you're on dangerous 
ground when you write a humorous tale that goes beyond 
about 5,000 words. 

How many successful humorous sf novels can you 
think of? My own favorite is still "The Technicolor 
Time Machine", and I can think of precious few others. 
Compare this with other forms of fiction, where humor 
is very common — who is the Woody Allen of science 
fiction, still less the P.G. Wodehouse? 

My own theory is that sf and humor are contrary 
forms. The sense of wonder and the sense of the ludi¬ 
crous pull in opposite directions', and it is very hard 
to achieve the balance that will let them co-exist in 
a single story. On the other hand, a story that has 
no humor at all in it tends to get dull after a while. 

How to resolve the paradox, that you need humor 
in a story, but humorous stories mostly don't work? 

I wish I had a really good answer to that one. The 
only thing that I can suggest is that the humor must 
come in the dialog , not in any other part of the story. 
A politician in one of Chesterton's 'Father Brown' 
stories made his reputation in this way: whenever he 
could think of something funny to say, he said it; 
when he could think of nothing funny to say, he would 
say this was no time for joking. It's not a bad 
recipe for writing, too. If you can think of some¬ 
thing really funny for a character to say — and if 
it's not totally out of character for them — then 
go ahead. Otherwise, don't force it. Larry Niven 
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provides a good model here. Read almost any of his 
works, and see how he gets the flip side in even when 
the subject is mainly deadly serious. Or go hack a 
long way, and read Verne's "From the Earth to the Moon". 
See how the redoubtable J.T. Maston leavens the whole 

Verne's book proves one thing. Humor, more than 
almost any other story element, dates, rapidly. Look 
at a magazine of fifty years ago, and see just how 
funny those "funny" stories look at our generation. 
Racist humor and sexist humor were quite acceptable, 
whereas sex itself was right out. If you want to sell 
a story this year, and don't care what happens five 
years from now, maybe it doesn't matter how fast your 
material dates. But if you have immortal longings in 
you, then I repeat, much as I hate to say it at all, 
that you ought to handle humor with great care, and 
avoid the wholly humorous story completely if you want 
to specialize in sf markets. 

Part 4; Every statement in this article is untrue. 

I'm trying to put down on paper what I believe 
to be valid rules of sf writing. Suppose that you 
obey all the rules, and write a story. What will it 
be like? 

The awful truth is, more than likely it will be 
a lemon. It's a Catch-22 situation. If you violate 
the rules, you'll not write a good story. If you 
follow the rules, you'll write a story that reads as 
though it had been ground out according to a set 
formula, and no one will like it. In music, you can 
write a fugue that obeys every rule of fugal treat¬ 
ment and it will sound correct but as dull as rock 

The musical analogy will take us a bit farther. 
Great composers follow the rules of harmony and 
musical construction about as well as mediocre com¬ 
posers. The thing that distinguishes Mozart and 
Schubert from Stamitz and Hummel is that the first 
two are always surprising us — we expect the music 
to go one way, and it does something quite unpredict¬ 
able. I find the same property in Lennon-McCartney 
songs. Unexpected melodic or harmonic turns, that 
somehow seem not only unexpected but also inevitable 
once you have heard them. 

The flavor of surprise is one ingredient that 
you cannot obtain by following a set of rules, in 
music or in writing. Sf writing, in particular, is 
noted for its strange and stimulating turns of plot. 

And like good music, those turns must seem inevitable 
when they happen, unpredictable before that — the 
reader should not be able to guess them. 

Notice the restriction that this places on the 
story-telling. It would be surprising if a character 
who was quiet and insecure suddenly took command of 



the spacecraft and fought off much more dominating 
types to do it. Surprising, and also implausible. 
People don't, for no reason, suddenly change character. 
An episode like that is unpredictable, but it is also 
unlikely enough to violate the requirement of inevita¬ 
bility. 

We think of people as having free will, and the 
universe as a whole as running along on well-determined 
lines. I am suggesting that characters are convincing 
only if their actions are consistent with their general 
nature — the reader requires them to be predictable, 
not random, or it is not possible to perceive their 
relationships to each other and to external events. 

Compare this with the behavior of the rest of 
the universe. A reader will usually not object if a 
star goes nova, or a giant shark moves apparently at 
random off the shore of Long Island. We don't under¬ 
stand the processes that govern the behavior of suns 
and sharks, and so we are willing to accept an 
arbitrariness in what they do. But we kid ourselves 
that we do understand people, so their actions have 
much less freedom for sudden surprises. 

Where does this leave us? It means that in 
story-telling, it is the people who must run along 
in pre-destinate grooves, and the rest of the world 
that can and must provide the surprises. Remember, 
though, those surprises must also appear inevitable 
once they have been revealed. This means that usually 
hints as to what will happen have already been planted 
in the story, in such a way that no one will piece 
them together before the writer does so, but so that 
any reader will be able to say "Of course" as soon as 
the event takes place. 

We have come just about full circle. In order 
for a writer to be able to plant a succession of 
subtle clues that will make surprising revelations, 
late In the story, appear as absolutely Implied by 
previous events, he or she must have been writing 
throughou t with a knowledge of what was to come. 

The overall design precedes everything else. 

Looking at a few famous sf works, I think that 
they were all written with the end clearly in mind 
when the first page was written. Perhaps there was 
a good deal of rewriting of the beginning to make it 
seem that way, but that's perfectly legitimate — 
things happen as you write, new ideas, changes of mind, 
unhappiness with a certain line of development. It 
always worries me when writers say that, in a work of 
novel length, they do no rewriting. That tells me 
that they will produce a work less good than it might 
be. Who said, "All writing is re-writing"? I think 
it was probably Aldous Huxley. 

There are other elements of writing that should 
be looked at, but I'm again up around 3.500 words and 
don't want to get into something that might take a 
while (such as the relation of science to science 
fiction). And I'm feeling tired. How do some people 
stand it, typing for ten hours straight? I wear out 
after about three or four. 

No more rules of writing for today. Now, if I 
could just learn to use the ones I've already stated 
in my own stories.... 

EPILOG . A persistent gad-fly perched on my left 
shoulder has pointed out to me that I am writing as 
though all sf happened to be the kind I like to read 
and try to write — which leaves out lots of books 
and almost all of fantasy. I can't deny it. But I 
am reluctant to write about something I don't read or 

Perhaps someone else would look at some of the 
parts of fantasy-writing, and see if the elements look 
the same or radically different. Volunteers? 
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ESSAYING 

‘Droppings’ 


DAVID 

BISCHOFF 



I think that historians will view 1979 as a pivotal 
year. That is, if there are historians to look hack 
upon us in our petrified confusion. But then pessimism 
is hardly the thing, is it? For better or worse 1979 
has been a year of transition, of re-evaluation, of 
general absurdity and yet growth. 

I know it has been for me. 

I just moved, lock, stock and typewriter from 
Adelphi, Maryland to Catonsville, Maryland. A mundane 
enough event, I suppose, and important perhaps only to 
me. Essentially I have dumped my pai-t-time NBC job to 
take on a part-time position selling Cable Television 
in Baltimore County. Tom Monteleone got me the job 
(or, rather, made me aware of it) and it's a most 
curious one, which perhaps deserves an entire column. 

How strange it is for a cloudy-headed SF writer to stick 
his nose into the real world every evening for three 

But that is not the subject of this piece. 

In the actual physical fact of moving from the 
apartment I've shared with SF fan Alan Huff for almost 
five years, I was confronted with the vast amount of 
junk I had collected over the years. Absolutely worth¬ 
less flotsam of life. Old first drafts. Old clothes. 
Magazines. Oh yes. And books. Lots and lots of 
books. Stacks and packs and bags and piles of books. 

You must understand, now, that since I was a 
child books have always been a symbol of security to 
me. My brothers carried teddy bears to bed with them. 

I hugged a book or two. When my mother made me give 
away my tilting pile of comics in the sixth grade, it 
was a truly traumatic experience. I had boxes and 
boxes of books at my parents' home when I finally 
escaped the clutches of the apron strings at age 22... 
and I adamantly refused to part with them. They 
seemed like pieces of my past, papery parts of my 
soul. They were brothers and fathers and children to 


me, and I'd hours of life invested in them. 

But have you ever moved books? 

Chris Lampton has thousands of them. I've moved 
Chris a couple of times, and it was box after box 
after backbreak. 

I looked over my cherished collection. And you 
know? Suddenly gold turned to dust before my eyes. 

I was shocked at how useless these things were to me 
now. No longer could I put Poul Anderson or A.E. van 
Vogt or any science fiction writer between me and the 
world. 

So I made a momentous phone call to my friend 
Michael Nally. 

Michael is an excellent artist who's had a good 
bit of work in Fantastic and Amazing , and has some 
excellent things coming up in books and Heavy Metal . 
Michael also owns and operates a used book store, 

Hole in the Wall Books, in Falls Church, Virginia. 

"Hullo, Michael," I said, forcing out the words. 
"How would you like to buy some books?" It was like 
putting out a Mafioso eontrct on famili 

putting out a Mafioso contract on family. My Doc 
Smith books seemed to radiate power rays and tractor 
beams with indignation. Old fanzines seemed to 
scream 'Traitor! Traitor!' My collection of old 
Astoundings and Galaxys and pulps shed paper and 
turned even more yellow. My comics almost dropped 
their staples. 

But I was strong. 

"Sure," said Michael. "I'll come around and pick 
them up." 

I went through them and selected the ones that 
had any meaning remaining to me. Books I'd neglected 
to read by authors who had renewed value to me, like 
Sturgeon or Dick. Books by Silverberg and Laumer and 
Chandler and Hammett and Vance were saved from the 
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holocaust. I picked out the few classics I'd collected, 
regretting how few I'd read except in literature 
classes. All in all I saved maybe 10%. The rest I 
sold down the river. 

As Michael cheerfully drove away with the bounty, 

I was left in a half-empty apartment, slightly stunned 
with what I had done. My mother and father were 
shocked later when I told them what I had done. It 
seemed so out of character. 

Yet, after a moment of grief for the dead part 
of me I'd sloughed off in this symbolic gesture, I 
felt release. A moment of epiphany. 

And I didn't have to drag the stupid things with 

I'd removed some droppings from the nest of my 
psyche. Unnecessary emotional baggage was gone. I've 
still got plenty left over, but I'm a little lighter 
for getting rid of all those books. 

I think I grew up a little when I did that. 

All very recent, this, and in the aftermath of 
contemplation concerning its significance, I was 
reminded of an occurrence at Northamericon this year 
in Louisville. I barely escaped with my life. 

Northamericon was an eminently enjoyable conven¬ 
tion for me. Since I am presently serving as Secre¬ 
tary for that august organization, Science Fiction 
Writers of America, it fell to me to serve as host 
for the convention's SFWA Suite. In return, I could 
stay there for free. Essentially, I had to run the 
SFWA party, that insidious convention meeting where 
crazed writers congregate and drunkenly plot the future 
of science fiction and fantasy. 

The Galt House in Louisville, Kentucky is a fairly 
classy hotel. The suite was quite beautiful, with a 
balcony overlooking the Ohio River and a riverboat. 

That weekend the city held its annual International 
Festival right beside the hotel, featuring all kinds 
of music, food and crafts. A diverting escape from 
the claustrophia of a con. The weather was balmy and 
breezy, and relaxing. 

As a result, when Monday morning came, I was not 
as burned out as I usually am at the end of a con. 

So it was that I performed my final professional duty 
of the convention reasonably relaxed, with little 
idea that a simple panel could result in a bloodbath, 
with my life's essense almost splattered against the 
walls of the hall. 

It all began innocently enough as a New Writer's 
Panel. The Patron Saint of New Writers, George R.R. 
Martin, served as moderator. To his left and right 
were flanked Young Authors. George pointed out that 
there is a fine line between the new and the estab¬ 
lished; a line which he believes he's finally crossed. 

As I've sold ten novels, a few dozen short stories 
and edited a couple of kiddie anthologies, he allowed 
that 'new' was to be a fleeting adjective appended 
to my position as a writer. Also included on the 
panel were John (Mike) Ford, a nice guy, very young, 
with what should be an excellent novel coming up 
from Pocket Books, and lots of other credits; Stephen 
Leigh, with printed and upcoming stories and novels; 
Sharon Webb with numerous recent credits in such 
journals as Isaac Asimov's SF Magazine; and another 
new author whose name escapes me, with a fantasy book 
forthcoming from Berkeley and numerous non-SF 
publications. 

Friendly folks, all, bright and verbal. 

I don't remember exactly what was said in the 
first few minutes. I do recall, however, relishing a 
good stimulating discussion, so at the first opportunity 
I trotted out an observation concerning the general 
science fiction market which I think is unique with 
SF as a mass-market literature and which new writers 
should be aware of, 


To wit: Essentially, a large portion of SF books 
and stories are eminently recyclible. This is because 
a healthy portion of science fiction readers are 
adolescents. They read SF and fantasy in junior and 
senior high school with great relish. Most go to col¬ 
lege and their SF reading tapers off due to heavy 
amounts of other reading they are exposed to, not only 
in courses, but in outside recreational reading. Many, 
after college, return to reading SF, but most likely 
not with the passion they allotted it during their 
adolescent years. 

This leads to a cyclic phenomenon. Essentially, 
it's a constant turnover of a large portion of science 
fiction's readership. For every adolescent SF reader 
who slacks off in the number of books he/she purchases, 
there is at least one younger adolescent who takes up 
the slack. (And this is the bottom line of publishing, 
folks — selling books. You could be the new Proust, 
but if your books don't sell, forget it.) 

I pointed out that this is why miich of science 
fiction is an adolescent literature. Read by intel¬ 
ligent, thoughtfulyoung people confronted by certain 
important questions of life, much of science fiction 
satisfies the psychological, emotional and intellec¬ 
tual needs and quests of a certain type of young per¬ 
son as no other kind of fiction can. Involved with a 
time of personal change and growth, incredibly sudden 
and traumatic, often unable to deal yrith everything, 
young readers find that science fiction sets up 
fascinating problems which are solved in a psycho¬ 
logically satisfying manner. 

Quite often we of the SF community point with 
pride to all the 'classic' science fiction that has 
lasted, while most 'bestsellers' of yesteryear are 
hardly read. 

This has absolutely nothing, sad to say, with the 
quality of science fiction classics. They are re¬ 
printed and therefore last largely because there is 
a constantly renewed readership for them. I can 
remember the fervor of my seventh grade reading of 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. I devoured them, all of them, 
with great enthusiasm. I tried to read one recently. 

I almost gagged. This is not to discount myself at 
age 11. I was just at the right age for the wonders 
and adventures Burroughs travelled in, without the 
maturity and education that make him hard to read 
later. This is true with a lot of other science 
fiction. 

So, essentially, I pointed out that a new 
writer has to be aware that a large portion of his 
potential readership will be adolescents, and that 
the most effective and popular stories of science 
fiction are those with themes appealling to the 
adolescent consciousness. Science fiction, after 
all, essentially is a literature of humans con¬ 
fronting change, and change is the common denominator 
of every thinking teenager's life. 

I didn't get a chance to say a whole lot more. 

I almost got crucified. 

Steve Leigh turned to me and said, with a little 
venom, "Are you saying that science fiction is an 
immature literature?" 

I think I said that this is one of the reasons 
its growth has been hampered to an extent. Yes, it 
is an immature literature, and yet thanks to those 
who have gone on to other levels within its infinite 
possibilities, it has seen much development. 

I stared out at the audience, and realized I was 
in trouble. Chain-saw beanies began to buzz. I 
fancied I saw several fans in the back making malatov 
cocktails from last night's party's beer bottles. 

Fire gleamed behind eyeglasses. 

I don't remember the exact sequence of events 
afterwards. I believe somebody stood and berated me 
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in some way for my announcement. I was startled. I 
didn't realize that I'd said anything terribly contro¬ 
versial. Just a personal theory tendered before all 
for civilized discussion. 

Mike Ford asked me what I thought SF should be 

then. 

I allowed I wasn't sure, but I personally was 
having much more rewarding reading experiences, per¬ 
sonally, from modem mainstream literature, even 
bestsellers from time to time. 

Mike growled something about how he never wanted 
to have anything to do with 'that Jacqueline Susann' 
sort of garbage. 

I was still a bit befuddled. Being an arrant 
coward, especially when I haven't had time to work 
up any courage, I bagan to back-peddle. "Wait a 
minute. You have the wrong connotation on 'adoles¬ 
cent' or 'immature'. I'm not saying that there's 
anything wrong with that. I'm just stating a fact 
about the science fiction market." 

Suddenly I realized that my fellow panel members 
were no longer smiling or friendly. "What do you think 
about this George?" I asked, with, I'm sure, a note 
of desperation in my voice. I saw the glints of the 
numerous knives and swords in the audience. (Honestly 
and truly! There are more weapons these days at a 
science fiction convention than at the Battle of 
Hastings. Think about that.) 

George turned to me and said something like, "You 
got yourself into this one, Bischoff. I'm staying 
neutral." 

I think he was washing his hands under the table. 

Sharon Webb stated that she found a great deal of 
wonder not merely in writing SF but in reading it. She 
looked at me like I was a traitor or something. 

And suddenly, I saw it all. 

They all thought I was defiling something sacred. 

I was peeing on the altar, screaming in the cathedral, 
blaspheming the One True Way. And I could understand. 

Science fiction used to be a form of emotional 
security to me. I was different that the 'mundanes', 
and I cherished that difference. It made me important. 
I was numbered among the Chosen, who Understood. 

Unwittingly, I had trodden upon an emotional and 
psychological tumor in their souls. They were 
clinging to science fiction the way a priest clings 
to a cross while confronting a vampire. Like I used 
to cling to my mountain of books. Like I still cling 
to a great many neuroses, for fear of changing. They 
construed my words as an attack on science fiction, 
when I was merely objectively shedding some light 
on a market situation. 

I was a little humbled by their passion, and a 
little horrified. Much of the science fiction I've 
written, I know, is concerned with adolescent themes. 
I'm still working these out myself, in my own life. 
Naturally, they surface in my writing, and hopefully 
appeal not merely to the adolescent market, but to 
readers of all ages. I've never been ashamed of this. 
I'm growing. I hope my writing is growing as well. 

But I'd jumped into a snake's nest of defensive 
reaction, and I had to state my case. 

Personally, I said, my own sense of wonder has 
shifted away from science fiction to other things. 
Feelings and thoughts that can be expressed in 
science fiction, but are more often expressed in 
other forms of literature. I respected and was con¬ 
stantly analysing my own adolescent growth, but was 
trying not to cling to it. (Something like that...I 
was not as coherent in trying to state the idea.) 

Fortunately, a nice articulate chap in the audi¬ 
ence came to my defense with a few cogent comments. 

I was no longer the focal point of the discussion. 
It continued for a while, and spread out into other 


areas. I sat at the table, a sudden pariah amonst my 

The panel and audience dispersed. I noted an at¬ 
titude of surliness amonst the other panelists. 

George Martin and his wife Gale Burnick, bless them, 
thanked me for helping make the panel interesting. 

In the parking lot, a guy about my age stopped me and 
told me he thought I was right. 

Later, in the middle of the night, driving 
along winding West Virginia roads, with a dangerous 
fog draped thickly in front of me, I started to get 
angry. Long speeches came to mej things I should 
have said, while I had the chance, to that audience. 
Things that would have been directed to myself as 
well, because we've all got psychological and emo¬ 
tional garbage clogging up our neuro-chemical pas¬ 
sages, and we've all got defenses to guard them. Our 
nests have been fouled, by others, and by ourselves. 
The first thing we have to do is to admit this, and 
examine the possibilities with intelligence and 
feeling, not with animosity. 

The theme here is far beyond the question of 
whether or not most sf readers have pimples and prob¬ 
lems with the opposite sex. It is how we deal with 
our own heads. What obstructions we place before our¬ 
selves and truth! 

What really matters? Communication matters. Love 
matters. Friendship. Beauty. Trying to find out who 
the hell we are and what is going on here, and how we 
relate to this reality and to each other. 

Sure, just words. Let's find the feelings behind 

Banal? Maybe. I assure you of my sincerety, 
however. I assure you of my indignation of myself 
for wasting precious years tangled up in my own men¬ 
tal garbage, slipping on my own droppings. I assure 
you of my anger at myself and at others for living in 
darkness of our own design, when we have the tools to 
create some light. 

I think, there on that panel, I inadvertantly lit 
a small light. And neuroses scurried, scared, like 
my own often do. I saw piles of yellowing SF maga¬ 
zines and racks of books walling away the world. 

I think it would be a good idea if we all sifted 
through the cherished books of our past and did a 
little weeding. 

It's pretty scarey, I assure you. 
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The Transmania Con: John Shirley Visits an 
Alternative Science Fiction Convention, Halloween 

1979 - 

"What makes it an alternative convention?" I 
asked him. 

Fuller adjusted his purple wrap-around sunglasses, 
and said: "That's maybe the wrong way to describe it. 
Maybe it's an Un-Gonvention." 

"What makes you think I want to go and exchange 
one set of elitist clubbiness for another?" 

"Look Shirley, you're the one who called for an 
alternative convention. Not that you inspired this 
thing. It's called the Transmania Con after the old 
Blue Oyster Cult song — not after your eccentric 
scienceless potboiler —" 

"Hey lissen that book had some real moments —" 

"Moments of what ?" He took a bottle of amyl 
nitrate from his battered leather jacket's pocket — 
he had been wearing black leather jackets long before 
they were fashionable — and jammed it into his nose. 
He reeled. "You want some, Shirley?" 

"No, man. I don't do drugs. Especially not that 
stuff. You can feel the capillaries popping, when —" 

"You don't do drugs?" He laughed. "You fucking 
liar." 

"Well, hardly ever anymore. I — hey, is that 
the place?" 

The limosine had pulled up in front of a crumbl¬ 
ing brownstone. The other houses on the street had 
been condemned. This one looked to be next. (I can't 
reveal the location — somewhere on Long Island.) 

We got out of the limo, the grimfaced driver drove 


away without being told to. We stood in the October 
chill on the sidewalk, at four PM. 

I looked up at the Brownstone. The windows were 
painted black, except for the attic bay windows, which 
gave out a flickering red light. Music pulsed from 
several levels of the six story building. Some of the 
music sounded like Sun Ra. It turned out it was Sun 
Ra. Some of it sounded like The Boomtown Rats. It 
was The Boomtown Rats. 

"Most of the convention," Fuller said, "is under¬ 
ground .. .literally . Below street level." 

Fuller smiled with lips so thin you had to guess 
it was a smile, and rubbed his pitted cheeks with 
fingers gloved in black leather. The fingertips of 
the gloves had been cut away, showing his alternately 
black-and-red painted fingernails. He took another 
hit of the amyl. We were alone on the street. No 
brightfaced young fans stumbling nervously and eagerly 
up to the door clutching suitcases. A rat poured 
itself from a broken drainpipe and ran into a crack 
in the building's foundations. 

I followed Fuller to the door, asking, "Why you 
snuffing up amyl? You're supposed to be a hot-shot 
coke dealer, so why don't you..." 

"I get sick of coke. Besides, this stuff makes 
me more depressed when the rush is over. I get off 
on the downslide. I wallow in existential ennui." 

"You've learned a lot of big words since you left 
the bike gang." 

"That dumb jock hardcase stuff was a front. Most 
of the MC were college grads. That's why the conven¬ 
tion is called what it is: half the concom used to 
be in the MC." 
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We went Inside. It was cold and dusty and dim 
in the hall. The music was muffled. We followed the 
corridor, came to a flight of steps, and went down. 

The walls had "been recently painted black. We went 
through a door. 

The Marx Brothers had saddled the Three Stooges. 

They galloped them through the buzzing crowd. 

There was raucous noise and wheeling lights 
everywhere; three kinds of smoke darkened the air. 

Someone cackled insanely. "What's the deal?" I 
asked. "Are we going to have to watch a bunch of 
people in dark glasses doing 'The Time Warp?'" 

"No," Fuller said. "That would be archaic. 

"There's the desk. You'd better check in." 

I turned to the counter to the right. Black 
velvet curtains hid the alcove's recesses. I 
stepped to the counter and rang a bell. A hand shot 
out from between the curtains, grabbed my narrow tie 
and jerked me with incredible'force over the counter 
and into the alcove. Umph. I was lying on my belly 
on the floor, gasping, trying to get up. Someone 
stood over me with his boot on the back of my neck 
pressing me down. 

"Now," he said, in a voice like a glacier crack¬ 
ing. "Are you going to make any speeches while you're 
here?" There was enough warning and threat in his 
tone to power the FLO's speechwriters for ten years. 

"No, no sir!" I said. 

"And are you going to whine about the cancella^ 
tion of 'Battlestar Galactica' and 'Star Trek' or wear 
rubber Spock ears?" 

"No! Nothing of the sort!" 

"Now — most important — will you sing folk songs ?" 

"NO!" 

"Good." He removed his boot from my neck and helped 
me stand. I towered over him. He was a dwarf. He was 
a strong dwarf, with thick glasses and a boyish smile. 

He shook my hand. "Sorry to be so rough," he said 
cheerily. "Care for a drink?" 

"Oh rather," I said. He mixed a drink from a 
small bar to one side. 

"You have bourbon and water, yes? Here...By the 
way, I thought you were a teetotaler, Shirley." 

"I was. But I've had four author's agents in 
the last year and a half. And now I've got another." 

"I understand.. .Bring your drink along...follow 

We passed down a narrow hallway and into a large 
circular chamber banked high with television monitors 
showing scenes of, I guessed, various con events. He 
gave me a detailed leaflet with a map showing all the 
con's attractions, and specifying its rules. There 
was also a list of things which were NOT against the 
rules, and this list was the longest. 

"Where's Fuller?" I asked, rubbing my neck. 

"There." • He pointed to a TV screen. "The 
Hoaxing Room. His favorite." Tall, rangy Fuller was 
standing over a man on the floor who was crawling and 
whining. Fuller wore a Ronald MacDonald mask. The 
dwarf — his nametag said he was Brewster Stritswitz 
— handed me the monitor's earphones. I put them on 
and heard Fuller say, "Are you or are you NOT the man 
who devised the Ronald MacDonald commercials? Are 
you or are you not the creator of MacDonaldland?" 

Fuller pointed a submachinegun at the man and cocked 
it. The man on the floor, in a rumpled business suit, 
screamed and writhed. "Yes!" he whined. "Yes, yes! 

I admit it! Now leave me alone! let me go home!" 

I took off the earphones and the dwarf explained 
that the man- had been kidnapped — gently — from his 
home and carried here blindfolded. "They'll pretend 
they're going to kill him for a couple of hours. 

Then they’ll take him home, pat him on the back, set 
his wallet on fire, and leave. I understand they're 
getting Irwin Allen later..." 


He showed me other con attractions on the moni¬ 
tors ... 

There was a room with live bands, one after 
another, going 24 hours. There were rooms for medi¬ 
tation, insulated for quiet. There was a spa area 
with a jacusi, steam room, sauna, swimming pool, and 
two kinds of masseurs. There was a whole sub-basement 
level that was a brothel offering men to women, women 
to men, boys to boys, boys to men, girls to girls, 
women to women, group therapy, B&D, and autoerotica 
room. Also it had a good wine cellar and a fine chef 
for room service....Upstairs were four conference 
rooms, each one containing a panel or a debate. 

Today's program included "An Inquiry Into the Tele¬ 
pathic Nature of Normal Human Sexuality"; "Studies in 
Alienation: The Parallels Between Genet and Tiptree"; 
"Fear of Mortality in Science Fiction" (including a 
Robert Silverberg retrospective); "The Use of Terror 
in Effecting Radical Change, and the Alternatives"; 
"The Dangers of Autocracy in Space Colonies"; 
"Socialism versus Anarchism in Future Societies"; 

"Is Humanity Necessary?" and "JG Ballard: Prophet 
of the Psychological Renaissance" (this panel 
dictatorially chaired by William Gibson). 

"You seen Bruce Townley?" I asked. 

"He's designing genetic engineering monstrosities 
in the basement.,.he's in charge of the concom's 
costumery for the Grotesquery Ball. Drulllet and 
Giger are there with him..." 

An intercom chimed. Someone said: "Brewster... 
Gate Crashers at the alley door..." The dwarf went 
to a blank monitor and spoke into a handmike. 

"Close in on them. Give me visual on Sixty-two." 

The monitor flared and showed the floodlit back 
alley. Four men and two women were climbing out of 
a battered VW van. They tottered. They looked 
drunk. They looked unhappy, alienated. Misfits. 

Some of them SF fans, an SF writer, a street poet, a 
divorced housewife, a disillusioned hippie, a drag 
queen, a punk rocker. They'd come from another con, 
a con where no one would talk to them. The gaunt 
poet — I could tell by his notebook, that's how — 
strode up to the locked back door and tried the knob. 
It was locked. He turned to the others, motioned 
them to help him break it in. They shook their heads 
sadly and turned away...Ten men in black cowls sprang 
from concealed doors and dragged the misfits kicking 
and screaming into dark portals. The monitor 
flickered and switched scenes...The misfits were led 
to soft couches...servants took their coats, and their 
orders for drinks, hugging them, giving them food and 
tobacco, building a fire in the fireplace for them, 
giving them free passes to all the programming... 
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The dwarf smiled. 

"How much will the con cost me?" I asked him. 

"Qh, nothing. We have the government's- treasury- 
computers rigged — one of our concom is a computer 
criminal — and we took the money out of your taxes. 

The government thinks it went into their account and 
you had to pay taxes anyway —" 

"But how could you know I'd attend?" 

He didn't reply. He was hent over the 
intercom listening. The intercom said: "Brewster, 
the cops are at the front door with a warrant..." 

"Did you "bribe them yet? We've got a budget for 
that —" 

"One of them wouldn't take it. Looked like Al 
Pacino." 

"Have Robert Anton Wilson call the Chief of Police 
to get them off us. The Chief is one of Them, Wilson 
knows the codeword..." 

"Never mind, Brewster — turns out it's the Hoax 
Committee, in disguise...the bastards..." 

I was watching the several screens monitoring 
the brothel level...I recognized Mark Hammill and 
Harrison Ford in one room together, nude...Ford was 
mainlining what was probably cocaine as Hammill 
begged a drag queen to — 

"Shirley?" 

I looked up. The dwarf wasn't there. I looked 
down. There he was. "Shirley," he said, "We've got 
you booked into the Creative Hostility debate team — 
if you don't mind — and they just called, they want 
to know if you want to throw mudballs or balloons full 
of horseshit or if you want to perform. Your band is 
here. We had them flown up." 

"I'll perform," I said, "But it's got to be to 
people who don't like the music. It's been too easy 

"Okay. We'll misdirect the National Fantasy Fan 
Federation representatives there. We'll tell them 
there's blog there...put acid in their punch..." 

"Make it hydrochloric acid...What's that ?" I 
pointed at a monitor. The screen showed a spindly 
teenage boy looking dazedly around an empty room. 

Under his arm was a Dungeons and Dragons game. The 
far wall held a barred metal door. 

"That? That's the kid who wanted to play 
Dungeons and Dragons..." A large black man in a 
striped burnoose came from stage left bearing a shin- 


BISHOP cont. from pg.22 

or inside front cover because the publisher either 
doesn't recognize ignorant enthusiasm in a reviewer 
or doesn't believe that prospective buyers will be 
put off by a versicle displaying that ignorance. 

These recommendations usually come from disadvantaged 
journalists rather than from committed and conscientious 
Blurbers. The best illustration at my disposal is the 
following from the Los Angeles Times about George R.R. 
Martin's fine first novel Dying of the Light : "It's 
the Wild West in outer space, complete with a chase 
that will keep you awake." What Martin may have 
required after absorbing this putative tonic, how¬ 
ever, was a chaser to put him to sleep. 

Other varieties of blurb exist, of course. The 
best sort are always a form of poetry, albeit in the 
service of capitalism, even if the Blurber's principal 
motive is simply to advance the cause of meritorious 
work. (Some would argue that capitalism and poetry 
are mutually exclusive, an economic and aesthetic 
oxymoron, and I would accede to or resist such argu¬ 
ments depending on my mood.) Finally, you see, a 
blurb demands the precision of a haiku, the conviction 
of a vow, the eloquence and maybe even the enigmatic 
resonance of a koan, and the pizzazz of a cola spot. 

In blurbing, conceits are copacetlc; similes, sublime. 



ing steel sword. He took the D&D game from the boy, 
gave him the sword and pushed him toward the metal 
door which slowly swung open...Green eyes big as 
saucers glowed from the darkness...flame spouted... 
the boy screamed and tried to run, his face white. 

The black man, laughing, gave him a tremendous shove 
between the shoulder blades... 

"Tsk. I'm not sure I approve of this place 
altogether," I said. I looked from screen to screen... 
Jody Powell snorted coke with Poly Styrene at the 
judge's table of the costume ball; before them on the 
stage were a number of contestants: a mansized 
thalidomide damaged fetus in a glowing translucent egg 
like the one enclosing the space child at the end of 
2001; someone in a mask from Jack Vance's The Moon 
Moth ; a rather familiar Siamese octuplet; and a young 
man who was normally upright, confident, quick-witted-, 
and open-minded disguised as a teenage skiffy fan who's 
volunteered to be a gofer at a con — I shuddered and 
looked away. 

I looked through the various parties — the quiet 
ones, the noisy ones, the physician-supervised drug 
experimentation parties, the Special Welcoming Party 
for six people recently released from the State 
Hospital for the Mentally Disturbed...The author's 
party: Absolutely Everyone Admitted Stupid Enough 
To Want To Go... 

There were gamesrooms — where people fenced 
with unblunted rapiers, and boxed without gloves and 
played GO for hundred dollar bills. 

There were obscure films rooms..."Jubilee"... 
Bunuel film festival...Rues... 

There were complaint processing rooms and emo¬ 
tional confrontation rooms and a debate between Kuhn 
worldviews and the McLuhan worldviews and the 
astronomy-and-astrophysics-for-the-layman lectures... 

I looked again at the brothel...The orgy room... 

The crowd? The crowd was wild-eyed and clear- 
eyed; it was painted and plain; it was flamboyant and 
meditative. It was everyone with courage. "So," the 
dwarf was saying. "You don't approve of us, Shirley? 
Are you going to leave the con?" 

"Is there an elevator to take me down to the 
brothel?" I asked. "Or should I take the stairs?" 


Indeed, my own contributions to this mini-genre tend 
toward the elaborately figurative, probably because 
ever since I read John Donne's "A Valediction: For¬ 
bidding Mourning" seventeen years ago I have been a 
sucker for extended metaphors — even bad ones. 
Especially bad ones, some might say. 
iv. Ammo for Thought 

Just last month my ambition to become a Blurber 
seemed to have come full circle: I received from 
John Silbersack, an editor at Berkley Books, bound 
galleys of an anthology of many of the previously 
hard-to-obtain stories and novelettes of Philip K. 

Dick, work originally published in ten different maga¬ 
zines between 1953 and 1974. Not all of these fictions 
are flawless jewels; some, in fact, strike me as 
seriously marred, and one story tilts toward outright 
propaganda. Nevertheless, I enjoyed a great deal of 
what I read and feel no compunction about recommending 
the book. My blurb employs an obvious Discreet Hedge 
while taking a doubtful shy at the Berrocal Approach. 

It is by no means a Naked Ad Lib, although I readily 
confess to composing it barefoot: 

I collection of Philip K. Dick's 
stories is like a box of ticking hand 
grenades, the pins all pulled and detona¬ 
tion imminent. The Golden Man , a danger¬ 
ous array of heretofore uncollected 

..cont. on pg. 50 
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SORCERER'S SON “by Phyllis Eisenstein (Ballentine/Del 
Rey, 1979, HT95) (ISBN 0-345-27642-6) 

The prevalent editorial wisdom these days is that 
fantasy hooks sell better if they're long. I once 
heard Lester del Rey say on a convention panel that 
the length he prefers is somewhat around 120,000 words. 
In other words, about twice as long as the average 
science fiction novel. Certainly many of the top sell¬ 
ing titles are long — even the infamous Sword of 
Shanarra — and there may be some truth to the idea 
that the fantasy reader wants a world he can escape 
into, and the longer he can stay there the better. 

But sometimes long books are not the best books. 
Case in point: Sorcerer's Son , which might have been 
twice as good at half the length. It is simply a 
superior 60,000 word book diluted to an okay 120,000 
word one. Its virtues are considerable. As those 
who have read Ms. Eisenstein's Alaric series in F&SF 
(collected by Arkham House as Born to Exile ) already 
know, she writes not merely with literacy but with 
grace, and she has considerable sensitivity for 
characterization. We also discover, now that she 
has moved from a medieval setting into a more 
imaginary one, that she has a considerable talent for 
invented magic. Our hero's mother is a sorceress of 
Weaving: she controls spiders and vines, and also 
works through woven articles of all sorts. To pre¬ 
vent her spells from being turned against her, she 
only wears clothing made of feathers. Her nemesis 
is a demon summoner who works in metal, lives in a 
metal citadel, spends much of his time refining rare 


ores, etc. Both systems are presented in completely 
convincing detail. Outside of the dwellings of these 
two, the landscape across which the protagonist moves 
is pretty standard Age of Chivalry, but without 
Christianity, or any religion for that matter. This 
bothers me. Eisenstein's world is strong on details, 
but it lacks mythological underpinnings. There are 
sorcerers, seers, and demons, but there don't seem 
to be any gods, temples, priests, etc. Since the 
commoners have nothing to do with any of this, except 
perhaps for the few who consult seers, I don't find 
it entirely convincing that they could comfortably 
sit back and ignore the forces which run their 
universe, believing in nothing, worshipping nothing, 
taking protection from nothing. Considering that all 
these magical forces unquestionably exist, it would 
be uncomfortable, to say the least. Besides, myth¬ 
making is often the most rewarding part of fantasy 
creation, and Eisenstein stops just short of it. 

Our hero is a boy trying to find out who his 
father was. He spends virtually all the 387 pages 
in the attempt. His adventures and learning 
experiences are well enough realised that they are 
humanly believable, and they hold the reader's 
interest, but they go on just a bit too long. There 
is a trace of the and-then-the-next-ant-took-a-grain- 
of-wheat syndrome. When crossing a swamp, a horse 
falls into quicksand, and it takes a couple pages to 
get it out, none of which has anything to do with the 
rest of the book. In this sort of thing, the novel 
could have used a lot of pruning. After a while, 
although no section can be pointed out as ill-wrought, 
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the hook grows a wee hit dull. 

There is also a problem of niceness. Everybody, 
including the evil sorcerer seem just too nice, under¬ 
standable, and downright likeable. This also extends 
to the demons. For a while things go so smoothly 
that there is very little conflict. Fortunately the 
sorcerer turns nasty towards the end, ensuring a 
bang-up climax. Unfortunately this change and the 
evil in the man are not explored with the sort of 
detail that everything else is. 

A pleasant, but not exactly essential reading 
experience. 

—Darrell Schweitzer 


LEGACY OF THE STAIS by John Gregory (Leisure Books, 

1979, $1,557" 

Take some aliens fleeing their solar system in 
multi-generation ships to land on Earth and die of 
plague, some developing cavemen, an all-powerful com¬ 
puter and robots setting up utopia, some nuclear- tests, 
a few people getting kidnapped or molested, some UFO 
scares, some fascist genocide, some sabotage — toss 
'em all together and call it a novel: the readers 
will never knojr difference. 

The background and characters are so clear you 
can see through them. Occasionally, as in the cavemen 
sequence, or when the.submen are cornered, the settings 
seemed to take on a vague reality — until I realized 
I was just recalling similar fragments from stories 
I'd read in the past, and filling in their details. 
Otherwise, I had to fight every second to convince 
myself I wasn't scanning blank pages. 

This "novel" comes from Leisure Books — there 
must be a better way to spend your leisure time. 

—Lee Smith 


THE GENOCIDES by Thomas M. Disch (Pocket Books, 1979, 
$1.75) (ISBN 0-617-82838-X) 

What can you say about Thomas M. Disch? Well, 
you can say that he writes science fiction. But just 
what "kind" of science fiction does he write? The 
answer to that question is anyone's guess. Disch's 
fiction is something that can't be labeled. It is 
unlike any other science fiction that I have encoun¬ 
tered. The fact is, Disch doesn't emphasize those 
basic science fictional notions which we are all 
accustomed to seeing other sf writers emphasize. You 
won't find super-science, or space travel, or dysto¬ 
pias, or utopias, or alien contact in his books. 

What you will find is people; Disch writes about 
people in the future, and he does it very well. The 
people that Disch writes about are quite real; they 
have faults, they love, they hate, they fear what 
they do not understand, and they act logically within 
the context of their social setting. You'll also, 
find just a smidgin of social commentary in the fic¬ 
tion of Thomas Disch. So, does Disch write socio¬ 
logical science fiction? I don't think so; that just 
isn't the right "category" for Disch's work. Perhaps 
it would be better to say that Thomas Disch writes 
fiction that science fiction readers tend to take a 
liking to. In this way, one must define the readers 
rather than the fiction itself. Whatever Disch's work 
is, I very much like it. 

The Genocides was first published back in 1965. 

It is Disch's first novel. It is a story about alien 
invasion in which the reader never gets to meet the 
aliens. More specifically, it is a story which implies 


alien invasion. The real focus is on a small band of 
survivors who struggle against the spread of a myste¬ 
rious form of new planet life that is playing havoc 
with earth's biological web of life. Alien agricul¬ 
turists are harvesting the earth, you see, and they 
swoop along in their flying spheres destroying plants 
and animals that interfere with the well being of the 
new plants. To do this they make use of a disinter- 
gration beam very much like the one H.G. Wells described 
in The War of the Worlds . A group of humans, in trying 
to escape a sphere, hide in a cave and discover, there, 
that the roots of the new plants are hollow and plenty 
large enough to live in. And so they take up residence 
within the plants. In this way Disch gets to describe 
and elaborate upon the plants as well as the people. 

The Genocides is the most traditional sf novel 
that Disch has written to date, though if one compares 
it with his most recent book, On Wings of Song , which 
is a very fine novel indeed, it is apparent that Disch 
hasn't changed his style or content significantly in 
fourteen years of writing. This simply means that 
Disch was an exceptionally fine writer to begin with. 

If you like "alternative science fiction" ( my 
term for fiction that fits no other category or label) 
you'll like Thomas Disch. Highly recommended. 

—David Pettus 


1 MAN by Fred Saberhagen (Ace, April 1979, 
$1.95) (ISBN 0-441-05407-2) 


What we have here is the ultimate berserker novel. 
A masterwork. 

For the uninitiated, berserkers are vast war 


THE SCIENCE FICTION ENCYCLOPEDIA edited by Peter Nicholls 
“(Doubleday/Dolphin Books, 1979, $12.95) (ISBN 0-385- 
14743-0) 

A HEADER'S GUIDE TO SCIENCE F ICTION by Baird Searles, 
Martin Last, Beth Meacham and Michael Franklin (Avon, 


ON THE REFEF 


1979, $2.95) (ISBN 0-380-46128-5) 

WHO GOES THERE by James A. Rock (James A. Rock and 
Company, 1979, $10.95) 

-THE YEAR'S SCHOLARSHIP IN SCIENCE FICTION AND FANTASY: 
1972-1975 by Marshall B. Tymn and Roger C. Schlobin 
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(Kent State University Press, 1979, $12.00) (ISBN 


0-87338-222-6) 


The seemingly endless procession of science fiction 
reference books continues. Few, however, have really 
stood out. 

But now Peter Nicholls has engineered possibly 
the best overall reference book yet produced in the 
science fiction field. The Science Fiction Encyclo ¬ 
pedia is exactly what its name suggests. It is an 
exhaustive series of short essays (over 2800 in all) 
covering various and sundry topics, from specific 
authors to sf themes, from sf comics to sf fanzines. 
Nicholls has coordinated the work of 3^ of the field's 
most knowledgable scholars, most of them from England, 
to produce an incredibly complete illustrated 6?2 page 
general purpose reference guide, covering the evolu¬ 
tion of science fiction to date. 

The book is so good, I refuse to even take time 
here to nit-pick it. However, the project will be 
continued, and up-dated, so that in a couple of years 
we will see a two volume set. Anyone seriously 
interested in sf will find this book indespensible — 
if you have one book about sf in your collection, it 
should be this one — and probably will end up reading 
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machines programmed by their long dead masters to des¬ 
troy anything that lives. They first appeared in If 
magazine in January 1963, and have continued on through 
twenty short works and now three novels. The concept 
of war machines no one can turn off is not unique to 
Saberhagen. I've seen it handled well by Sturgeon, 

Dick, and Spinrad, and wasted on cylons and dalecks. 

But Saberhagen handles it with more thoroughness and 
brilliance than anyone else. 

Don't think the stories are mindless space opera, 

| noble goodguys versus clumsy robots. The stories have 

a sharp edge to them. Saberhagen's humanity is pic¬ 
tured with vanities, warts, and cover-your-ass-on-the- 
verge-of-annihilation, all as intact as the nobler 
qualities. The berserkers are a terrifying presence, 

^ the only sf robots I have read that are not surro¬ 

gate people. And somewhere, Saberhagen chose to 
develop the stories as a way of investigating the line 
between life and non-life, "determining what one is, 
and what the other never can be." 

If you haven't read Berserker , an Ace release in 
September '78, (Ballantine '67) do so. The. stories 
have a cumulative effect due to Saberhagen"s care to 
not repeat himself. It contains eleven stories. All 
but the first are stunning. (Fred Pohl bought the 
first on the dramatic promise of the ephemeral menace 
and encouraged Saberhagen to do more.) Several found 
their way into various best-of collections. Goodlife, 
the second, is in Alpha _2- 

Through them all, Saberhagen delights in tossing 
curves. But he never flounders into marionette disease. 
He never spoils things with Bullwinkle disease. (Hey, 
Hocky! Watch me pull a rabbit out of my hat.) His 
surprises are kept in plain sight where you don't 
notice them. 

ENCE SHELF -■ 

it cover to cover, as I did. 

Libraries — buy two. Buy one for loan, and one 
for' permanent reference. 

A Reader's Guide to Science Fiction , by the same 
people responsible for Manhattan's biggest sf book¬ 
store (The Science Fiction Shop), is written for a 
totally different audience — the novice sf reader. 

This is an idea that has been overdue. I'm sure that 
everyone reading this has spent many hours over the 
years advising beginning sf readers who haven't been 
able to develop a good system for finding books of the 
particular type they enjoy reading. 

The book consists mostly of descriptions of the 
work of 200 sf authors which the authors of this book 
feel are most prominent, with a list of authors who 
have written similar stories given for each author 
listed. The rest of the book is lists of award 
winners and books that are parts of series, and a 
very brief history of sf. 

Overall, a good effort, if one doesn't look too 
closely. The recommended other authors listed for 
each author covered, however, seemed to be picked out 
of the air, and should have been looked at more closely 
and then edited for consistency. For Asimov fans, they 
recommend Heinlein, Leiber, Anderson and LeGuin. 

(LeGuin?) If you then go to LeGuin, they recommend 
Marta Randall, Herbert, Tiptree and Gunn. Look up 
Gunn, and they recommend Herbert and del Rey. For 
del Rey, it's Clement, Gunn and Pohl. For Pohl, it's 
Williamson, Vance and Clarke. For Vance — but I think 
you get tfie idea. If you follow the recommendations, 
anyone who likes one sf author likes them all. (Could 
these suggestions have been designed with bookstore 
sales in mind?) 


The two prior berserker novels, while both good, 
suffered a bit in comparison with the stories. Ber ¬ 
serker Man surpasses them. 

It tells the story of Michel Geuxlincx, an eleven 
year old boy who seems the most likely candidate to be 
able to withstand the psychic stresses of being linked 
up with a weapon called Lancelot. Lancelot is related 
to the weapons in Wings Out of Shadow in the way a 
elippership is related to a bussard ramjet. More, or 
much more, it isn't fair to say. 

After completing the novel, I somehow came to 
Benford's In the Ocean of Night as a comparison. Both 
are vastly different in most respects, but both have 
scenes of man-machine communion and in both the pro¬ 
tagonist is transformed by his experiences. (And, 
oddly, Nigel Walmsly, in Benford's novel, speculates 
on berserker style activities of machine cultures.) 

But for all its excellences, In the Ocean of Night 
left me grasping after a taste of man-machine communion 
and groping after a glimpse of Nigel's transforming 
insight. In Berserker Man, Saberhagen manages to take 
the reader through startlingly vivid episodes of man- 
machine communion and through Michel's transforming 
experiences. 

It's my nominee for whatever I can nominate it 

for. 

The book also contains a splendid Sandra Miesel 
essay on berserker stories, far meatier than what she 
did in the afterword to The Magic Goes Away . And it 
announces another berserker collection, The Ultimate 
Enemy , due in August. Watch for it. 

—Kevin Christensen 


DOUG FRATZ 

Going the other way, Who Goes There is a reference 
book designed very specifically for the fantasy and 
science fiction scholar. It is a cross referenced 
listing of all known pseudonyms, along with publishing 
data, for each f&sf author. It seems a very useful 
tool for the serious researcher. The only real prob¬ 
lem with the book I can see is its package — it is 
published as a 9x12 200 page softcover, a very clumsy 
size for reference use. It could have been a better 
book if published as a trade paperback, with slightly 
reduced type size. 

In the same vein, The Year's Scholarship in 
Science Fiction and Fantasy, 1972-1975 is also“aimed 
at the serious sf and fantasy scholar. It is a cross- 
referenced listing of hundreds of articles and dis¬ 
sertations about sf and fantasy published between 
1972 and 1975, and is, of course, part of an ongoing 
series. The sources include books, newsstand maga¬ 
zines, literary journals, and even a few fanzines 
which the authors happened to have received. It is 
very understandable, though, that the authors did not 
attempt to list all of the articles in fanzines from 
the period. It could have greatly increased the length 
of^the book, and most would be unavailable to scholars. 
(I'm.sure some of the fanzines they did index are very 
difficult to obtain after all these years. Unfortu¬ 
nately, no recommendations were given as to the methods 
to be used in attempting to obtain out-of-print fan¬ 
zines .) 

_Overall, a very useful book for sf scholars. It 
remains to be seen whether the authors can persist in 
this series with the huge amounts of material being 
published. 

—Doug Fratz 
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SOFT TARGETS by Dean Ing (Ace, 1979, $4.95) (ISBN 
0-441-77405-9) 

This big trade paperback looks much less like a 
sf novel than one of those day-after-tomorrow spy- 
suspense thrillers that pop up almost simultaneously 
with violent headlines, stuffed with action and 
garnished with a faint sprinkle of extrapolation. 

But that's not a completely fair assessment. Ing 
really does try to speculate about international 
terrorism and its relation to the communications 
media. Tet, those are such important subjects, so 
much in need of serious speculation, that it's a 
shame Ing is unable to do more with them. 

The notion of terrorism — unpredictable violence 
to further otherwise hopeless political goals — is 
innately disturbing. We don't know how to make sense 
of itj it rattles our whole sense of order. If we 
could shove it in any comfortable pigeonhole, how¬ 
ever unpleasant, it would be easier to accept. But 
the terrorists speak simultaneously with passionately 
idealistic manifestoes and with bombs. When a school 
is torched or noncombatants massacred, we are stunned, 
awed and nauseated simultaneously. And by their 
voluminous reporting to satisfy that fascination, the 
media may actually nourish it. As a result, confi¬ 
dent in their ability to disturb us, terrorists have 
learned to manipulate the media, using atrocities to 
force their concerns before us. Whether we're ready 
to grant their demands or not, the terrorists insist 
that we consider them legitimate powers, that we take 


"The indispensable SF 
reference work!" 

-Harlan Ellison 



"Will become the bible for all 
sf fans," says ISAAC AStMOV; "by 
far the most inclusive history of 
sf so far," says PHILIP JOSE 
FARMER; "the most valuable sf 
source book ever written" says 
FRANK HERBERT. 

The biggest names in science 
fiction acclaim the biggest sf 
reference book ever published— 
a complete A to z encyclopedia 
with over 2,800 entries covering 
authors, themes, films, maga¬ 
zines, illustrators, editors, crit¬ 
ics, film-makers, publishers, 
pseudonyms, series, tv pro¬ 
grams, original anthologies, 
comics, sf in various countries, 
terminology, awards and fan¬ 
zines, conventions, and more, 
with over 700,000 words of text 
and hundreds of illustrations, 


'no serious fan can afford tc 
without it."—Norman Spinrad. 
At bookstores or mail coupon 



them seriously. 

Conventional thrillers on the subject show the 
hero going after the terrorists on their own terms, 
butchering them to show bystanders (us) that familiar 
mental categories still do apply and that crime does 
not pay. Then, at least by implication, the hero is 
ready to go off to attack the next group....The non- 
sf writer sees terrorism as an existing condition... 
the world, and he works within such conditions while 
letting us momentarily satisfy our frustration and 
horror by seeing the terrorist monsters obliterated. 

Ing approaches terrorism as a science fiction writer, 
seeing it as another environmental problem waiting to 
be solved directly and finally. Rather than killing 
off one gang, Ing wants to put them all out of busi¬ 
ness permanently. He does so by imagining an attack 
on the terrorists' seriousness through a TV campaign 
that pictures them as inept, foolish boobs. The 
assumption is that scornful laughter would deny them 
any real influence, cut off their financing, and 
finally drive them to self-destructive excesses as 
they tried to catch the public eye again. In that 
climate, nobody would commit terrorist acts because 
nobody would want that scurvy self image. 

It's an appealing idea, but I don't believe it. 

I don't think it would work. That's even apart from 
the question, which Ing brings up but shuffles by 
very fast, whether it should work —_whether the 
danger in social control through news interpretation 
isn't at least as great as the social disruption the 
terrorists cause. No, there are too many practical 
objections to the scheme, and the novel itself shows 
them either directly or indirectly. 

It's hard to laugh at murder. For the terrorists 
to overcome a comic image, they have only to perpetu¬ 
ate greater massacres. Ing does recognize that 
terrorists would react to ridicule by launching an 
assault on the men who organized the TV campaign; he 
even shows the media itself furnishing the information 
needed for the assault. But the story slides off into 
thriller at this point. Implicitly, Ing's idea fails. 
Fat'ah (the main terrorist group shown here) collapses 
not so because of the TV campaign's strength as its 
own kinkiness and outside intervention. The FBI gets 
involved, Jewish agents meddle, the KGB decides to 
wipe out Fat'ah, and things end in a flurry of bloody 
action. Ing is honest enough to admit that none of 
the positive results are inevitable, that it all 
depends on luck and chance, But the story's going 
off on this tangent shows, I'm afraid, Ing's inability 
to imagine his suggestion actually succeeding on its 


I haven't mentioned characters yet, deliberately. 
They seem a minor part of the story. Each is sketched 
in as a familiar type, though sometimes revealing 
fresh qualities. An FCG commissioner is supposed to 
be thoughtfully macho. The Fat'ah leader is supposed 
to be nastily vainglorious. A young IRA accomplice 
from Boston is supposed to be pathetic. That's all. 
Ing stops short of giving them full development; 
they exist to serve the plot. Also serving the plot, 
very effectively, is Ing's nervous prose that some¬ 
times is cryptic but always serves to keep the reader 
off balance, in an uncertain situation. 

The novel works reasonably well, then, as a fast- 
moving adventure story, much less well as science 
fiction. It picks up a serious theme and juggles it 
attractively, but it fails to do more. And that's 



IMAGE OF THE BEAST by Philip Jose Farmer (Playboy Press, 
1979, 1)2.751 IlSBN 0-872-16557-4) 


The touchingly noble sentiments of Theodore 
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Sturgeon's pomography-is-in-the-eye-of-the-beholder 
introduction to this ten year old Farmer classic may 
not prepare some for its true contents. 

And this novel is a classic of its rare breed — 
the combination psychosexual horror story/detective 
yarn with a science fiction foundation. 

It starts with a film having been received by 
the Los Angeles police in the present or near future — 
a film graphically detailing the sexual mutilation of 
the protagonist, by an exceedingly bizarre group. 

From there the story proceeds with the protagonist 
uncovering layer upon layer of exotic outlandishness, 
while deeply becoming involved with the group respon¬ 
sible for the murder, who turn out to be extrater- 
restials — but to tell more would spoil the narrative 
for those who will want to read this book. (Those 
who won't want to read this kind of book won't even 
want to know more.) 

A classic, yes — but definitely not for the 
squeamish. 


—Doug Fratz 


STRANGE EONS by Robert Bloch (Whispers Press, 1978, 
$12.00; Pinnacle Books, 1979, $1.95) 

This book has since been paperbacked by Pinnacle, 
but those of you who are into deluxe editions, col¬ 
lector's items, or simply want to support competent 
bookmaking, are urged to get the Whispers Press edi¬ 
tion. It's immeasurably ahead of (or behind, hearken¬ 
ing back to the days when hardcovers were sturdier 
than paperbacks) most American trade publishing. Good 
paper, sewn signatures, heavy cloth completely cover¬ 
ing the boards. The shelf-life, librarians please 
note, should be several decades beyond a current 
Doubleday book. The rest of you might note the high 
quality interior illustrations by John Stewart, an 
impressive new art talent, and the color wraparound 
jacket by Richard Powers, none of which you get with 
the Pinnacle edition. 

The novel itself is a curiosity which comes at 
the end of a long line of curiosities. It's part of 
Lovecraft's Cthulhu Mythos, and it never takes itself 
too seriously, although it has moments of genuine 
suspense. The curious thing is that Lovecraft's works 
were intensely serious, making genuine philosophical 
statements, but most of the Mythos material to come 
after him has been at best lightweight pastiches (e.g. 
Brian Lumley's work, or Bloch's own "The Shadow from 
the Steeple"), if not outright parodies (so many I 
once compiled a book of them) or at least inadvertant 
parodies (August Derleth's Dr. Shrewsbury series). 

The whole Mythos has become an elaborate form of self¬ 
parody/in-joke. This may be amusing, but artistically 
it has been at a standstill since 1937. 

Now Bloch has put an end to all of it. He has 
killed the Mythos as we know it. The plot of previous 
stories concerned foolish souls who Inadvertantly 
aided the Old Ones in their attempts to reconquer the 
world. Always, either through properly applied occult 
bandaids or just chance, the Old Ones never quite 
pulled it off. Well now, in Strange Eons , they finally 
have. The Old Ones, the Deep Ones, and the whole crew 
win at the end. Enough is enough. No more timid 
bookworm recluses finding tattered Necronomicons and 
being carried off by Things. At least we cam hope. 

The basic premise behind the novel is one dear 
to the hearts of many fans: Lovecraft's stories, 
a'la Richard Shaver, are actually true . Sinister 
forces are trying to prevent this truth from being 
known. As the various characters find this out, they 
meet their dire ends which tend to be witty or some¬ 
times horrible parallels to scenes in Lovecraft 


stories. Sometimes it is essential for them to 
figure out what story is being re-enacted, so they 
can predict what the cultists will do. Sometimes it 
doesn't make a whole lot of sense. But it moves. 

Bloch writes in his own style, not the First Person 
Delerious Adjectival favored by so many bad Lovecraft 
imitators. (HEL spent his whole career striving for 
plain, clear prose. Toward the end he achieved it. 

On the way he knew what his faults were.) As a result 
it is enormously readable, unputdownable in fact in 
a combination of preposterousness and excitement. The 
only thing seriously wrong with it is that the cultists 
seem so omnipotent that their victory is a foregone 
conclusion. We know the efforts of the good guys are 
futile, but it is to Bloch's credit that at the end 
he pulls a new, completely unexpected, slithering 
Thing out of the hat. 

A great deal of fun. Recommended. 

—Darrell Schweitzer 


THE DOPPELGANGER GAMBIT by Lee Killough (Del Rey Books, 
1979, $1.95) (ISBN 0-3^5-28267-1) 

Lee Killough's The Doppelganger Gambit is a rare 
and remarkably successful fusion of the mystery and 
science fiction forms. 

Foreground, it is a tightly-plotted "open" police 
procedural mystery novel, one where we watch the plan¬ 
ning and execution of a murder, then watch as the leos 
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VENUS PLUS X 

by Theodore Sturgeon 
Author of The Dreaming Jewels 


great writers. $1.95 

CHARISMA 

by Michael G. Coney 
A suspenseful tale of murder and 
love in time-crossed worlds, by 
one of England's top SF writers. 
$1.95 

HASAN 

by Piers Anthony 
Author of Castle Rogna 
A young boy's growth into man¬ 
hood—amid magic, alchemy, 
bird-princesses, and exotic foreign 

fantastic voyages of Sindbad! 
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(law enforcement officers) piece together the how, the 
who, and the why. But the Background — from which 
motive, method and opportunity arise, through which 
hunter and hunted move — is all science fiction. 

A taehyon message capsule returns from an 
interstellar colonization ship, ten years out on its 
way to a new world, with news of the failure of the 
ship's life support systems. At the firm of brokers 
which middlemanned between the colonial company and 
the starship builders, the partner who pocketed the 
difference between life systems contracted for and 
life systems delivered arranges his partner's "suicide" 
to divert blame from himself. 

Smoky-blonde Janna Brill is a tough-minded by-the- 
book Investigator II working dayshift out of Topeka's 
Grimes Against Persons division. When her junior 
teammate is injured by a suspect's monofiliment gar- 
rote, Janna is assigned a new partner — tall thin 
bald and black Mahlon (Mama) Maxwell, whose twelve 
year record of commendations and disciplinary actions 
for intuitive and unconventional investigation pro¬ 
ceeds him. 

The newly-teamed leos' first call is to the 
offices of Hazelett and Kellener, Colonial Contrac¬ 
tors. Janna at first accepts Kellener's "suicide" 
at face value. But Mama sniffs Hazelett and smells 
lion meat. 

The cat-and-mouse between Hazelett and the leos 
is not as razzle-dazzle as that between Ben Reich and 
Line Powell in Alfred Bester's The Demolished Man . 
Brill and Maxwell's investigation is low-key and 
naturalistic, with familiar (if extrapolated) police 
procedure played out against a somewhat altered 
world. 

It's America 50-75 years on, a society identified 
and monitored by its universal credit/ID cards. (An 
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outlaw fringe called, through some unclear derivation, 
"slighs" or "slithytoves" lives unregistered on the 
edges of society, bartering labor for necessities.) 
Drugs — like mescalin, psilocybin, LSD — have become 
legal, as have various polymorphous sexual liaisons — 
so long as they are inspected and licensed. (However 
some drugs, like the synesthetic and fatally-convul- 
sive drug trick, are still out-and-out illegal.) 
Bicycles and air-cushion hovercars fill the post¬ 
energy-crisis streets. 

It is down these green-sprouted-streets Janna 
Brill and Mama Maxwell must go, questioning witnesses, 
tracing leads out to their dead ends, backtracking, 
digging further, drawing the net of admissible evi¬ 
dence ever tighter around Hazelett despite the 
Doppelganger gambit of the title, which places him 
far from the scene at the time of the murder. 

Lee Killough tells a good story. Her details 
axe vivid. The street and wardroom milleaux she 
creates are convincing. Hazelett comes across with 
the blindspotted arrogance of your typical Columbo - 
esque homicidal executive, and Mama Maxwell seems 
more a set of characteristics than a full character. 
But Janna Brill is as strong and sympathetic a char¬ 
acter as sf has given us this year. Her ensemble 
playing with the rest of the cast, particularly her 
give-and-take with Mama (which Michael Herring's 
cover painting captures perfectly) makes me hope 
this is but the first of a series. 

—Bill Glass 


BUY JUPITER by Issac Asimov (Doubleday & Company, 1979. 


Asimov gives a revealing insight into the nature 
of this collection at the opening: 

, J'l was tapped to be a Guest of Honor at Boskone 
XI...and it turned out it had become traditional... to 
publish a small collection of works of the Guest of 
Honor. The result was a little book entitled Have 
You Seen These? , containing eight stories." 

When Ike's editor at Doubleday saw it, he said, 
"Couldn't Doubleday do an edition?" 

"It's only twenty thousand words long, Larry," 

Ike replied. 

And Larry suggested, "So add more stories." 

As you can see, then, unlike his earlier collec¬ 
tions, where he carefully searched his files, and pulled 
out only his best stories, here he was frantically 
scrambling to find just any old thing to fill the pages 
between two covers. Predictably, most of the offerings 
are not up to par; many, in fact, aren't even stories. 
About two-thirds come from the 1950's, and almost all 
of those are short items of a few pages or so: mainly 
they are just little dialogues where faceless people 
sit around and talk about a given idea, or speculate 
on a possible theory. Back then, when there were still 
pulps galore, things like this were needed to fill 
chinks between novellas and novelettes — either use 
them or run blank pages; frankly, I think blank pages 
would have been preferable. Most of the ones from the 
late 60's and early 70's are little better: they too 
are generally tracts rather then fully-developed stories 
the majority were written for offbeat magazines and 
anthologies who just wanted Asimov's big name. 

Well, unless you .just have to have everything 
Asimov ever wrote, you can safely pass this by with a 
sigh of relief. 


—Lee Smith 
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BLIND VOICES By Tom Reamy (Berkley, 1979, $1.95) 

(ISBN 0-425-04165-4) 

At last this is in paperback! Now everyone can 
read it. It's important enough that everyone should. 
Reamy, quite literally, had the most meteoric 
career in science fiction since Stanley Weinbaum. 
With his second published story, he had a Nebula 
nomination. With his fifth, he'd won. He deserved 
it because he was that good . Then, just as he 
seemed on the verge of superstardom, he died, quite 
suddenly, leaving us this one novel in an almost 
completed form. It's incomplete in that the latter 
chapters tend to be shorter and a bit less polished 
than the earlier ones, and there is major loose end 
(a major character, a dwarf, is last seen inside a 
tin can, menaced by a cat), but it is 3% there, and 
the publishers apparently thought it best to publish 
it as is, rather than have someone fix it. 

Even in this form it's doing well. It was a 
Nebula finalist this year, and now it is a Hugo 
finalist. It should prove popular too, because it's 
a strong, human story vividly told. The characters 
are a bit more one-dimensional than those in Reamy's 
short fiction; the villain being completely, 
viciously evil, but it still works because the evil 
is a tangible thing. There is still emotional power 
behind it. The story works on the most basic level 
because the reader cares what goes on in it. He has 
become emotionally involved. 

The publishing hype loudly proclaims: "NOT 
SINGE BRADBURY!" Because it is concerned with a 
(seemingly) magical circus in the Midwest and some of 
the characters are small boys, there is a superficial 
resemblance to Bradbury's Something Wicked This Way 
Gomes . but the differences are more important. 

Reamy's focus is adult . There is real sexuality in 
the book. His characters grow, where Bradbury's 
remained icky-sweet. One critic remarked that Some¬ 
thing Wicked left him with nothing except an intense 
hatred for small boys, circuses, and the Midwest. 

That won't happen with Blind Voices . 

—Darrell Schweitzer 


'TOTAL ECLIPSE by John Brunner (DAW Books, 1978, $1.50) 

Total Eclipse first appeared in Amazing , where it 
seemed out of place — unlike the typical New Wave 
things Ted White often ran, this is a sedate, rambling, 
hard-science lesson on the falacies of civilized- 
living: namely, those of a long dead alien race on a 
planet 19 light-years from Earth. We are treated to 
endless lengthy speeches and classroom discussions on 

the possible reasons for the demise of the aliens _ 

each possibility is discussed again and again, new 
approaches introduced each time, different angles con¬ 
sidered, fresh information evaluated...hey, this does 
belong in Amazing after all — only it's in the wrong 
Amazing : it would fit perfectly in Hugo Gemsback's 
Amazing . In fact, this is a classic example of what 
Schweitzer calls "the Gernsback lecture format...a 
sugar-coated science lecture (i.e. an essay with 
dialogue and description)". Well, if you like that 
sort of thing, go to“it, but don't expect to read a 
novel; there's none there. 

Total Eclipse is also a good example of a poorly 
depicted interstellar colony. It's so abstract there's 
nothing to be unconvincing. To see this done propefly 
go read Niven's A Gift From Earth and some of Jack 
Vance's novels — such as his Durdane books, and Planet 
of Adventure series. 

Enough. Let this rest in peace. 

—Lee Smith 


THE STARS ARE THE STYX try Theodore Sturgeon (Dell 
Books, 1979. $2.25)(ISBN 0-440-18006-6) 

This collection brings back into print ten of 
Theodore Sturgeon's short stories. They are not the 
best Sturgeon wrote; those have appeared, for the 
most part, in the many earlier collections. But even 
his less successful stories compare favorably with 
the vast majority of fiction. 

"Tandy's Story" is a gnomic story about an alien 
who lives in a dollhouse and what he does there. 

"The Rule of Three" also concerns aliens, and their 
attempt to make humans interact on a multiplex basis. 
This resembles, but is inferior to, the same author's 
"The (Widget), the (Wadget) and Boff". 

My favorite in the collection is "The Education 
of Drusilla Strange", in.which an alien woman is 
imprisoned on Earth, deprived of the supposed luxur¬ 
ies of her- own civilization. "Granny Won't Knit" 
concerns a revolt against a rigid matter-transmitting 
society following the holocaust. A telepath takes on 
an amoral mutant in "When You're Smiling". 

Spacemen are recruited clandestinely from Earth's 
introverts in "The Glaustrophile". "The Other Man", 
an excellent novelet, deals with reconsiling multiple 
personalities in a single body. The title story con¬ 
cerns murder inside a station designed to administer 
a matter transmition system, A fake alien is built 
in "Occam's Scalpel", a story much better than it 
sounds. The only story in the collection that I did. 
not care for was "Dazed", in which a mortal must con- 
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vince the devil to return. 

Overall, one of the best collections of the year. 

—Don D'Ammassa 


MISSION OF GRAVITY by Hal Clement (Gregg Press, 1979, 

$ 12 . 00 ) 


For wealth in intricate, minute scientific detail 
and accuracy, this book is hard to beat. On probably 
the oddest world ever devised, (in shape) Clement spins 
a tedious, demanding yarn of a quest by some bizarre 
aliens over the most peculiar territory conceivable. 
Nothing is evident on first glance: Clement is definitely 
a non-visual writer; but if you look deeply enough, 
pause, think, reread, and think again — you'll find 
more than you could've possibly suspected. Though, as 
I've said, on a different level, like Jack Vance's 
novels, this is imagination shimmering with sheer 
brilliance. 

Thoroughly convincing and dependable, Mission 
of Gravity is an sf classic no library can afford to 
be without. 

—Lee Smith 


IN Wffl MIST AND OTHER UNCANNY ENCOUNTERS by Elizabeth 
Walter (Arkham House, 1979, $8.95) 

This is a handsome looking volume. There is a 
beautiful color dust jacket by Steve Fabian, as well 
as a black and white frontispiece by him. The layout 
is rather nice too, with clearly marked title pages 
for each story. 

Elizabeth Walter is an editor for a British pub¬ 
lishing house who has been writing ghost and horror 
stories for many years. This is her first U.S. col¬ 
lection, and consists of 7 stories culled from her 5 
or 6 British collections. In the preface she gives 
some interesting background on the genesis of the 
stories. Miss Walter grew up along the Welsh border, 
which provides the setting for many of her stories. 

She seems to make a point of setting her stories in 
places where she has actually been. 

"The Concrete Captain", which inspired Fabian's 
artwork, tells of a frightening encounter with a corpse 
buried in concrete along the rocky Cornish Coast. It 
was based on the actual burial, in this manner, of a 
sea captain whose body had been inextricably wedged 
among the rocks. An adaptation of it was done on the 
Ghost Story TV series in 1972. 

"Come and Get Me" concerns the unravelling of the 
mystery surrounding the death 6f a young army officer 


whose ghost continues to haunt his ancestral mansion. 

"Davy Jones' Tale" is about the return, after 100 
years, of a ship whose entire crew was lost in a 
coastal wreck because of the unfortunate placement of 
the lifeboat station, making rescue impossible. 

The title story is another ghostly encounter, this 
one set on the mist-shrouded moors of western England. 

Not all of the stories here are ghost stories, 
however. "The Sin Eater", although it does contain a 
ghost, concentrates more on the now probably extinct 
Welsh custom of having someone eat in the presence of 
a corpse to remove its sins accumulated during life. 
"The Hare" is about a modern day witch in the service 
of the East German Government, who uses her powers for 
purposes of espionage. "Isle of Regrets" follows the 
fate of a young couple who, despite warnings, visit an 
accursed island off the coast of Brittany. 

The major fault of these stories is their pre¬ 
dictability. We have all seen these characters and 
situations before, for the most part. There are no 
surprises. On the positive side, there is a lot of 
local color here. Despite the predictability, Miss 
Walter can build up an atmosphere that does manage to 
generate a chill here and there. And there are a few 
interesting twists scattered throughout. 

—Lee Weinstein 


THE LUCK OF BRIN'S FIVE by Cherry Wilder (Pocket 
Books, 1979, $1.95)(ISBN 0-671-83032-5) 


Scott Gale, Earthman, crashlands while surveying 
a primitive humanoid planet. He is promptly adopted 
into the Brin family as a symbol of their luck, a 
kind of organic talisman. But powerful indigenous 
forces have labeled the Earthman a demon, and the 
Brin family must flee or surrender him. Since they 
have no intention of surrendering their luck, their 
choice is obvious. The result is pretty much what 
you might expect as well. 

I have two major reservations about this novel. 
For one thing, it is too inconclusive, a common 
problem in projected series; this is the first 
volume. For another, and more seriously, there are 
just too many characters. It is hard to keep their 
names straight, and very few of them can be shown in 
any detail. 

The book is a fairly readable straightforward 
adventure, but is nothing of particular import. 

—Don D'Ammassa 
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Spider Robinson How flattering to be 

1061 Wellington #6 parodied! However 

Halifax, Nova Scotia B3H 3^1 hysterically... And 

especially flattering 

in this case. Not only has Michael Bishop clearly 
read, and retained five years' worth of my columns in 
three different magazines (the OOTNO Business he harps 
on was used once in late 1976), he also seems to 
assume that his every reader has done likewise. Un¬ 
less, of course, he is talking to himself, which I'm 
not prepared to dispute. 

I am sorry that a song of mine with frankly sexual 
lyrics upset him so badly. Those curious to know how 
little it takes to make Bishop break out in smirks and 
sniggers are referred to the story "Satan's Children" 
in New Voices II (Jove, edited by George Martin) in 
which the song "Come To My Bedside" appears. A com¬ 
parison of the actual song with what Bishop makes of 
it is clinically instructive (as the Bishop said to 
the actress). 

Did anyone notice that the words with which Bishop 
has Caruso Bugg (there's genuine wit for you) dismiss 
The Canterbury Tales ("a collection of interrelated 
short stories with a really lame and artificial uni¬ 
fying device") are strikingly similar to those with 


which I recently dismissed the latest Michael Bishop 
book? Delusions of grandeur, anyone? (i can't help 
adding that if The Canterbury Tales were to be pub¬ 
lished for the first time today and offered to the 
public as a science fiction novel, that's probably ex¬ 
actly the way I would review it.) 

I suppose a proper response would be for me to 
parody Bishop right back. But to do this I'd have to 
read all of his work as thoroughly as he has obviously 
read mine, and I'm just not willing to go that far, 
even for a good laugh. To anyone with the necessary 
endurance, I offer Life and Resignation Among the 
Acidic as a possible starting title with more truth 
than parody to it. 

As to the rest of issue #13: the new appearance is 
quite nice; I enjoyed the Gerrold interview; found the 
Bradley article on rape in sf to be informative and 
insightful; generally liked the reviews, especially 
Steve Brown's and yours, Doug; and sympathized with 
John Shirley's inability to find anyone as serious and 
thoughtful as himself at a regional convention. 

But I must vigorously protest Ted White's column. 

To say that one knows a whole bunch of juicy slander 
about a writer, but is too restrained to pass it on, 
is the cheapest and most cowardly form of slander—it 
cannot very well be rebutted, can it? As to the one 
fatheaded charge White does have the guts to make— 
that Ben Bova is "on questionable ground in terms of 
conflict of interest"—he either knows perfectly well 
or could have easily found out by bothering to check, 
that Barbara Bova became Orson Scott Card's agent well 
after Ben had begun buying Card's stories. The "mon¬ 
otonous regularity" with which Card's stories appear 
in Omni (4 times in 12 issues to date) has so far 
netted Barbara at most a whopping $200-$300 in commis¬ 
sions—probably less than a week of Ben's own salary. 
(Ted knowns perfectly well that those first one or two 
Card stories were bought by Omni's first editor, Diana 
King, before Ben ever got there—he just forgot.) I'm 
not prepared to argue the extent of Card's talent; 

I'm not all that crazy about him myself—but should 
Ben refuse to buy stories he likes because his wife 
stands to profit by an average of $l6-$25 a month? If 
he does not so choose, does that five an editor famous 
for losing manuscripts and ignoring queries the right 
to question Ben's ethics? 

White speaks of Card being "singled out for a 
massive hype"—this is simply bullshit. Editors 
bought a lot of Orson Scott Card stories, many editors. 
This is not hype, this is success. If appearing in 
Analog often "guaranteed the Campbell Award, unde¬ 
served as it was," then how come Sam Nicholson's six 
appearances (during the same period as Cards nine and 
a half) didn't even guarantee her a place on the 
ballot? If Analog readers control the Campbell vote, 
how does White explain the fact that four of the eight 
winners so far (Tuttle, Heamy, Cherryh and Donaldson) 
are not Analog writers? 

Only a man ignorant of simple arithmetic and un¬ 
willing to do basic research could impugn the ethics 
of someone like Ben Bova, who is one of the most hon¬ 
orable men I have ever met in this or any other pro¬ 
fession. 

Oh. I nearly forgot to praise Charles Sheffield s 
wise advice to would-be writers. Man makes a lot of 

/f'm glad you enjoyed Thrust, overall, but I think you 
took Michael Bishop's satire a little too seriously. 

It was clearly conceived in fun, not anger. -DDF/ 
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Isaac Asimov Dear Mr. Sheffield: Oh, 

10 West 66th Street 33-A you left out the key 
New York, New York 10023 phrase "on the strength of 
his sf work" and you 

thought that was already implied by the article you 
had written. Isn't it a shame that readers don't get 
all the implications and that writers are supposed to 
say what they mean? It's called "writing clearly." 

Oh, well, you're young yet. You keep right on 
trying. 

You are quite right, of course, no one has ever 
gained a reputation as a scientist purely on the basis 
of his science fiction, and I suspect no one ever will. 
Furthermore, no one has ever gained a reputation as a 
science fiction writer purely on the basis of essays 
in science fiction fan magazines. I hope that doesn't 
bother you much. 

/Actually, seriously speaking, you've brought up an 
interesting point. Although no fan writer has devel¬ 
oped a really wide sf reputation from fan writing, 
many of today's writers learned much, of their trade 
While writing for fan magazines, just as many sf wri¬ 
ters have developed an extensive knowledge of science 
while writing science fiction. The difference is that 
while fan writers have no problems breaking into 
professional science fiction writing only on the basis 
of an amateur apprenticeship, any sf writer looking 
for a scientific position must acquire the formal 
training first. -DDF7 



David Gerrold I've always had a secret admir- 

P.0, Box 1190 ation for Ted White's critical 

Hollywood, CA 90028 eye, particularly because he's 
willing to deal with unpleasant 
truths; the ones we don’t want to believe. And he 
made me feel considerable empathy for Orson Scott Card. 
Card seems to be following the same path that so many 
other young writers have been started on, one way or 
another. He's being heavily hyped by his publishers, 
but the fans aren't completely buying the hype. Fans 
never do. They bite back instead. Pity the poor 
author in the middle; all he thought he was doing was 
selling a book, not starting a holy war. In this is¬ 
sue of Thrust alone, I noticed at least three differ¬ 
ent mentions of Card that certainly will not make him 
feel good to read. I wonder if it's happening in 
other magazines as well? It's going to be difficult 
enough for Card to find his own voice without being 
in the middle of all this hollering by fans and pub¬ 
lishers about what he is or isn't. Maybe this baptism 
of fire is a traditional process by which fandom wel¬ 
comes a new voice into the field. If he passes, he's 
allowed to be a real pro. My reaction to all of this 
is that this is probably the time in his career that 
Card needs supportive voices more than critical ones, 
but I say that about every writer I know. 

John Shirley's devastating con reports were...uh, 



abrasively accurate, but I don't think he goes far 
enough in his analysis. Fandom is unimaginative be¬ 
cause fans are largely an unimaginative lot, that's 
why they're fans . The whole act of being a fan is a 
deliberate decision to wallow in the products of ano¬ 
ther person's imagination. 

Fandom is also a distinctly middle-class phenomen-- 
on. Poor kids don't buy as many books and magazines, 
don't attend conventions and don't print fanzines. 
Haven't you ever wondered why there aren't more minor¬ 
ities represented in fandom? The disadvantaged can't 
afford hobbies. Science fiction is very much the 
next generation's baby-sitter, (it's been proven a 
healthy activity, so parents are encouraged to see 
their kids reading...anything, even Starlog at $2.00 a 
shot.) SF is not a plaything for the wealthy, either. 
Children of wealthy parents may read SF, but they don't 
seem to care about it enough to become sctively fan- 
nish. Perhaps they have resorces to afford bigger 
playthings (or smaller) than their own imaginations. 
(Another personal observation: rich kids don't have as 
much environmental incentive to realize their full po¬ 
tential of intelligence: life is too easy for them, 
and there's not enough challange to force them to 
stretch their mental muscles enough to grow. But this 
may be just sour grapes left over from my experiences 
at the University of Spoiled Children, USC.) 

What Shirley finds mundane about fandom is not 
anything specific to fandom—it's the same things he 
would criticize in middle-class America. But it's the 
large middle-class in this country that makes science 
fiction viable in the first place. So perhaps fandom 
isn't to be despised for its middle-class backgrounds; 
rather individuals within fandom are to be encouraged 
for their efforts to grow and be individuals. It 
doesn't really matter that some individuals' first 
attempts may seem a little feeble; we all have to 
learn to walk somewhere before we learn to fly, so why 
not in fandom? 

JJ. agree that there is no doubt that fandom is a 
middle class phenomenom. But I don't think that fans, 
by definition, are unimaginative, or even predominate¬ 
ly so. It may be true, however, that an unexplainably 
large percentage of fans who attend conventions are 
unimaginative. One large contingency I've noticed is 
the fans of Battlestar Galactica, and other unimagina¬ 
tive quasi-sf TV shows and films-the type of fan 

whose only sf reading is Starlog. There certainly are 
other types of unimaginative fans as well, but I don't 
think these fans are typical. Most serious sf fans 
and readers I know are extremely imaginative and 
creative. —DDF7 
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Robert A. Bloch A fine issue—for which I'm 

2111 Sunset Crest Drive duly greatful, most partic- 
Los Angeles, CA 90046 ularly because of Marion 

Zimmer Bradley's "Something 
More Than Fantasy". Over the past half-dozen years or 
so, she has written some of the finest sf criticism 
and literary analyses I've had the privilege of 
reading. I do hope to see it all between hard covers 
some day, for the edification of posterity! 

I suppose I should offer some sort of comment on 
Don Morrison's review of Strange Eons —but I'm afraid 
I just can't take it seriously. What can one say 
about a reviewer who pontificates about Cthulhu Mythos 
novels, but doesn't know how to spell "Cthulhu"? 

/i'll have to take partial blame, of course, for not 
correcting Dan Morrison's bad spelling—I, admittedly, 
have read nothing in the Cthulhu Mythos. As for 
Bradley's excellent article, I too hope that it, as 
well as many of the pieces I've published here over 
the years, will someday see book publication. Such 
plans, of course, will wait until these issues of 
Thrust are out of print. -DDF7 



Heavy Metal Magazine interesting, and David sur- 
635 Madison Avenue prised me with the extent to 

New York, NY 10022 which I agreed with much that 

he had to say, but he betrays 
his origins in his unknowledgeable comments on fandom. 
In common with many pros who were not first fans, 
Gerrold totally mistakes what fandom is and how it 
functions. Like many such pros, Gerrold thinks sf 
fandom is analogous to the "fandom" catered to by 
movie fan mags and the like: "They see the writer as 
a superstar." In Gerrold's case I have no doubt this 
misimpression was considerably helped along by the 
fact that he started out as a Star Trek scripter, and 
thus first met Trek fans. To this day he confuses 
these people with sf fans, when the attitudes and 
actions of Trekkies and sf fans are in fact poles 
apart. I know of no sf fans who think—or ever 
thought—that Gerrold was a "superstar". Most re¬ 
garded him on first encounter (1969 °r thereabouts) as 
a lippy kid too hyped on himself and treated him^ 
cooly. His books were received with, £ 
reviews in the sf fanzines. 

Gerrold isn't the only sf writer who Y 
mistake, of course. A number of pros seem to regaru. 
fans as worshipping little people whose adulation is 
the pro's due and just right. It is certainly true 
that many fans carry an enormous respect for "those 
writers whose work they admire—who does not? but 
fandom has never been oriented toward thinking of sf 
writers as "superstars". Rather, fandom is based on 
an affection for science fiction itself , some of which 
carries over, sometimes, to the actual writers of the 


c. best, mixed 
5 made this 


stuff. This is historically true, as every sf pro who 
has been active in fandom since the early thirties 
knows. 

Those pros who come to sf with no prior experience 
in fandom badly mistake the nature of fandom and often 
see it as a ready-made audience of the worshipful, 
waiting for The Pro to arrive to be worshipped. "Here 
I am, you lucky people!" he says. "Who're you?" the 
fans say, or maybe "Boy, your book sure was a stinker!" 
And the pro draws back in horror. "What disgusting 
people these fans are," he cries. 

"They don't like to find out that the writer is 
human," Gerrold says. But fans are used to socializ¬ 
ing with pros—that's part of what conventions were 
originally all about—and fans are the first to be 
aware that the pro is as human as the next guy. 

SF fans are probably better informed about the way the 
publishing industry functions (for the same reason) 
than any other body of readers of fiction. 

Much of Gerrold's anti-fan diatribe strikes me as 
sour grapes, especially his comments on critics, which 
are as unknowledgeable as his comments on fandom. 

"The average critic is a failed writer, anyway," 
Gerrold says. This is a debatable point in the greater 
mundane world, but it's flat wrong in the sf field, 
where the best sf critics have usually been the best 
(or among the best) writers as well. Who was the 
first major sf critic? Damon Knight. (A failed wri¬ 
ter?) Who next? William Atheling, Jr. (James Blish). 
Others? Judy Merrill, Alexei Panshin, Algis Budrys, 
Lester del Rey. The list goes on. Not one "failed 
writer"j several award winners, in fact. Some of the 
younger critics are actually up-and-coming writers, 
teaching themselves their craft as they critique. 

Of "fan critics," Gerrold has only loathing: 

"that's a failed amateur writer, which is even worse. 
They don't know what they are reading, let alone how 
to interpret it for the reader." Again, dead wrong . 

Gerrold treats "amateur" as a perjorative, but 
that reveals another area of bias, if not ignorance. 

An amateur does it for lovej a professional for money. 
Fan critics read sf because they love it, and they 
write for fanzines out of that same love. Because a 
fan chooses to operate in the fan arena as an amateur 
does not mean that he is a failed professional, nor 
has this ever been true to any real extent. A great 
many fan writers (and fan critics) have gone on to 
become professionals as well—a tradition which goes 
back at least as far as Bob (Wilson) Tucker, and to 
which I belong myself, along with people like Terry 
Carr, Bob Silverberg and Harlan Ellison. 

To be sure, the proliferation of book reviews in 
fanzines over the past fifteen years has meant that a 
lot of meaningless crap has been written and published. 
Sturgeon's Law applies here as it does elsewhere. But 
so what? Gerrold's comments still sound like sour 
grapes, something which is amplified by his comment on 
"pandering" to fans: "At first I tried to win them 
over by being the kind of person they wanted me to be. 
But that was phoney..." I've never known any fan who 
wanted anyone else to be phoney. Gerrold's desire to 
"win them over" is a telling one. He has never tried 
to relate to fans as an equal, with straightforward 
honesty. He sees fans as his inferiors, at best 
worshipful, and at worst "turning on him". He has 
never recognized that fans are simply people—he 
hasn't allowed them to be human. 

Too bad, 

Michael Bishop's column is a gem of the first 
water—the best thing in an excellent issue. Hold on 
tp him. 

John Shirley seems to think that conventions are 
put on to publicize sf and attract new readers. That 
may or may not be a worthy endeavor, but that's not 
what cons are for, nor what I go to cons for. 

® 
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Conventions—sf cons, that is—are gatherings of 
people united in a common interest in and love for sf. 
Historically, cons were put on by fans so they could 
meet each other . Although professionals provided a 
focal point of interest, the real business of every 
convention held for the first thirty years of sf con¬ 
ventions (1937-196?) was to allow people, who knew 
each other as friends primarily (and often only) 
through correspondence and fanzines to meet face to 
face. The pros who regularly attended cons did so for 
exactly the same reason: to meet friends. 

That is why the parties are the real First Order 
of Business with regular eongoers. 

In recent years, the business side of prodom has 
invaded the bigger cons, as writers and editors dis¬ 
covered that they could make more valuable contacts 
and initiate, at least, more business deals at a big 
convention than they could by spending several weeks 
in New York (or any equivilent publishing center). 

I've done this myself, and it allows me to write off 
my conventions as business expenses on my taxes. 

But there are drawbacks. I had one unhappy exper¬ 
ience with an editor who offered me a glowing deal 
during a Worldcon, only to back away from it later, 
ultimately disavowing the handshake we'd made on it by 
claiming that he had been in no shape to discuss bus¬ 
iness at that convention, "and I don't think you were 
either." (it had been before noon; I knew what I was 
doing...) 

And then there are those editors and authors who 
make use of hours—if not days—of a convention to 
"work on the book" together, often remaining closetted 
in seclusion for much of the convention. Why didn't 
they do that away from the convention? It's hardly 
fair to either themselves or those who looked forward 
to seeing them there. 

Ultimately, a convention is for fun. People find 
their fun in all sorts of ways, but the convention 
provides the context. 

Letters: Jessica Salmonson is right up to a 
point, but only to a point, about the nature of large 
advances and the rates paid to sf authors. In the 
end, sales are what it's all about. To the extent 
that sf books on which higher advances are paid are 
better promoted, that will have an effect on sales. 

But ultimately it is the nature of the book itself 
which determines its sales. "Our highest paid authors 
(Heinlein, Haldeman) are midgets compared to Harold 
Robbins or James Michener," she says. I'm not sure 
about Heinlein, but in plain and simple fact, most sf 
is not as accessible to the mundane reader as, say, a 
Harols Robbins book. It (sf) makes more demands on 
the reader: it assumes a greater intelligence and a 
willingness to consider future possibilities (some^- 
thing many people refuse to do). It panders less to a 
taste for the trashy. 

When an editor decides to pay Big Money for a 
book, it is because of his belief that the book has a 
potentially wide appeal, and he views the promotion as 
a way to bring the book to the attention of people who 
would, like it. The average sf book, unpromoted, sells 
20,000 to 40,000 copies these days, and this was 
equally true ten years ago. (Ace's old sf line sold 
much better in the sixties under Don Wollheim; I won¬ 
der how DAW books are doing?) When Jessica quotes 
Hartwell (generally regarded as the best editor in sf 
books) as saying that Frenkel made an "error" in 
paying big advances for Dreamsnake and The Snow Queen , 
she is mistaken in assuming that Hartwell would never 
pay such large advances. In fact he has—a much lar¬ 
ger advance, for instance on The Dun Cow . He simply 
regarded those particular books as ones he'd not pay 
such big advances for. Whether or not he was right 
was initially a matter of editorial taste (Frenkel 
turned down the Benford book which recently brought a 


huge advance from Hartwell), and will be ultimately 
determined by the success or lack thereof of those 
particular books in the marketplace. 

Bear in mind that when an editor guesses wrong, 
it's held against him and held over his head by his 
superiors the next time he wants to Buy Big. Too many 
wrong guesses, and he goes into the street. 

Jj. think your observations on David Gerrold's misper¬ 
ceptions about sf fandom and sf critics are exactly 
right. David has been unable to differentiate "sf 
fandom" from the fandom which has sprung up around 
Star Trek and other TV and movie sf (a fandom I 
sometimes call "teeny-bopper-sf fandom"). As for fan 
critics, I think the reviewers in Thrust and the other 
major fan sf magazines show David to be totally mis¬ 
informed. Speaking for myself, I am certainly not a 
failed fiction writer, amateur or professional. The 
number of fan writers who quickly become successful 
when they do decide to write fiction has been very 
high in the past, and, I think, will even increase 
in the future. I can almost guarantee, for. instance, 
that, because of my long apprenticeship as an sf re¬ 
viewer, if or when I decide to start writing sf, it 
will be successful. Anyone reviewing science fiction 
for years must delelop some judgement. If I know the 
sf I'm going to write will be bad, I won't bother 
writing it. -DDf 7 



Freff To quote Harry Andruschak in 

8102 23rd Avenue #4 your letter column, "there is 
Brooklyn, NY 11214 one very bad error in your mag¬ 
azine ," and he made it. The 
whole JPLyfaeinlein affair was brought most graphically 
to my attention at Seacon, when Jerry Pournelle 
screamed out to the SFWA suite in general that I was 
responsible for getting Heinlein kicked out of JPL. 
Apparently, Jerry has been nursing this particular 
resentment for over three years without speaking to me 
about it. 

We'll ignore my first reaction ( i'm influential 
enough to bar Robert Heinlein from JPL? Gosh!), which 
is entirely too facetious, and just go to the basic 
point, which is that Harry doesn't know what happened, 
and Jerry doesn't know what happened, and I don't know 
what happened, but we all have our versions—and I 
think their stories leave out some easily verifiable 
facts. 

Let's start with Harry's "Fan named Freff." I've 
been a fan, in that I go to conventions and read fan¬ 
zines, for ten years now. But I've been a pro for 
slightly over six years of that, and my credentials 
are relatively hefty for my age. Under various pseud¬ 
onyms I've sold damn near a million words of nonfic¬ 
tion and review. I've sold some short stories and am 
working on a book for Avon. Months before I went to 
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JPL in 1976, I had. been invited to lecture at Cornell 
University as part of a seminar on magazine article 
writing...and I also make pictures, and write music, 
and stand up on stage and make a fool of myself (for 
money). Big Deal. 

My work (and press status) with the space program 
began in 1972, when I covered the launch of Apollo 17. 
Since then I've covered Skylabe one and three, the 
recovery of Skylab three, Apollo-Soyuz (where I risked 
my neck atop the VAB while part of the NASA-Smithson- 
ian Artists tour), and finally the Viking landing. I 
hope to be there when Voyager gets to Saturn, and I 
damned well will be there when the shuttle finally 
flies. 

One last correction before I launch into the story 
I heard, and that is that the "rinky dinky backwoods 
newspaper" I was representing was Galaxy. 

I first heard about the Heinlein incident well 
after the actual Viking landing, while evryone was 
standing around going "ohmigod" and saying profound 
things like "yeah, they're rocks—but they're martian 
rocks." It is a curious effect, but the unmanned shot 
was more personal than a manned launch. Instead of 
lacking that touch of humanity, it added a whole new 
dimension by not separating one back into the audience. 
Back out in the lobby at Von Karman, afterwards, I met 
Robert Heinlein for the first time. I no longer re¬ 
spect his books, but meeting him was still a thrill— 
this was the man who had literally reshaped my child¬ 
hood by answering a fan letter I wrote him in the 
sixth grade, and here he was...goddam! 

And then I heard the story. This version. 

What Harry and Jerry have neglected to mention is 
that the Viking landing was delayed several weeks past 
its original date. I was already in LA, so it was 
easy for me tell the press officer I planned to. be 
there on the new date. Letters went out to everyone 
else with a press accreditation, asking them to RSVP. 
Robert Heinlein was traveling already, and never got 
it . Therefore, he never replied, and in the fullness 
of time, was struck from the accreditation list by 
some secretary somewhere. 

The rest of the story I heard is that a harassed 
press office man, who had never heard of Heinlein, 
blocked his entry. Patience and explanations might 
have won the day, but at that point Jerry Pournelle 
stepped in, outraged that someone might dare to do 
this to Heinlein, and attempted to overcome the stub¬ 
born fellow with plain old-fashioned steamroller abuse. 
Instead of cracking, the guy just hardened and nothing 
was resolved until engineer friends of Heinlein got 
him a space watching a monitor elsewhere at JPL. 

(They were all over the place. There were three just 
in the lobby of the Von Karman.) 

But I can't vouch for the accuracy of the last 
part of this version either, because I wasn't there. 

I was in the auditorium proper, filling rolls of film, 
pages of a sketchpad and most of my mind. 

There is an interesting series of contradictions 
here. I don't remember Jerry ever politely trying to 
steer me aside. What my diaries and slides do bring 
heartily back to mind is that Jerry was usually in the 
middle of a more prestigious crowd than I ran in—not 
surprisingly, considering how long he has been in the 
field and the caliber of work he has done. In fact, I 
can remember only two bits of conversation involving 
Jerry. The first was when he first found out I was 
there. At the time he seemed thoroughly annoyed that 
I had accreditation from Galaxy, since he was the 
science editor there. (Jerry's accreditation was from 
the Catholic Readers Service.) Later on I remember 
keeping my silence while he, Poul Anderson and a JPL 
fellow whose hobby was classical guitar compared notes 
on how to keep that vicious creature, the telephone, 
from ringing. Me, I like telephones! There speaks 


a salesman's son. 

And about standing in front of Walter Sullivan, 
well...the only night there was anything to stand in 
front of was landing night, after the Heinlein inci¬ 
dent. Nontheless, when Jerry told me about it at Sea- 
con, it disturbed me. If I did what he said, it was a 
gauche, stupid thing, and I wanted to apoligize to 
Walter Sullivan. Today I called him. What I got was 
laughter. He said that he remembered no such thing 
and so many people have gotten in the way of monitors, 
and he has gotten in the way himself, that he's be an 
idiot to care one way or the other. 

Just like in the mystery movies, there is no way 
to tell what the hell is going on. But I doubt that I 
did anything really wrong, and I know bloody well that 
I did not cause Robert Heinlein to be "thrown out of 
JPL," and if Jerry Pournelle chooses to think that I 
did, and castigates me for that, he is perfectly wel¬ 
come to. The Freff he burns is a straw man of his 
own invention. 

/For those who are a bit lost as to how all this got 
started, it was all caused by a one sentense mention 
by Charles Sheffield in Thrust #12 that Pournelle 
said that Heinlein was refused admission to a "NASA 
ceremony". Little did we know that we would unleash 
a controversy in these pages with that simple off-hand 
statement...—DDF7 



Jessica Amanda Salmonson We know from Steve 

Box 5688, University Station Brown's review of A 
Seattle, WA 98105 Planet Called Treason 

that he finds violence 
disturbing, that he's tired of wasting his time, he is 
curious about Scott's successes, and that he bares an 
unclean flavor in his mouth. What we don't know is 
anything about Scott's book, or what element s make 
Brown think of Scott's work as "childish, illogical, 
deriviative.,.naive." Book reviews are 95% opinion. 
Brown's opinion that Dianne Duane's first novel is 
superb, whereas I couldn’t finish it and thought it 
derivative of Bradley. He hates Scott's work, whereas 
I have no blanket commitment for or against it. I 
haven't liked any of his short stories. But I thought 
A Planet Called Treason was a very, very fine book. 

Ted White, too, does an overkill of Scott. I 
haven't read Capitol and will, for the time being, 
take everyone's word for iti it stinks. But if so, 
not because of Ted's reasoning. It is logical that a 
dangerous chemical would be distributed before tested! 

I work in a hospital which does it all the time. And, 
every week, some research project discovers the incred¬ 
ible side effects of widely distributed chemicals. 

DES is the classic case. It causes birth defects, 
thrombosis, cancer, heart disease, blindness; yet, 
thousands of women were fed the substance in the 50s, 
and it is still being used to fatten cattle dispite 
official bans. And not let us forget thalidomide, 
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which gave England a fine generation of children med¬ 
ically designated "monsters" which could have been 
tested on mice first. I fear that Ted is naive if he 
thinks that every chemical he ingests has been care¬ 
fully tested. 

If John Shirley wants intellectual, or even intel¬ 
ligent conventions, he'll have to figure out a way to 
put one together without fans. I'd love to see SF 
symposia happen, where serious papers were delivered, 
where professional aspects of the sf community were 
the prime concern rather than the secret concern of 
a few who hide themselves away. But suppose there was 
an intelligent sf-oriented symposium? Would an un¬ 
bathed kid with blue eye-makeup and a loud rock band 
feel at home? I think not. (And while John is right 
that Firesign Theater hasn't played at conventions, 
the Karamotzov Brothers have, and were a smash hit.) 

/As a researcher for the Food and Drug Administration, 
I'm in an excellent position to comment on the testing 
of drugs and medical techniques in the future. Quite 
simply, Ted is right and you and Card are wrong, espec¬ 
ially in this case. The thalidomide and DES situa¬ 
tions are what almost guarantees that similar situa¬ 
tions will not happen in the future. Drugs must now 
be rigorously tested to be approved by FDA. This is 
not to say that some drug side-effects might not slip 
through, that some companies might not risk millions 
in law suits and fake some data, or that some drugs 
might not be approved with known adverse side-effects 
if the risk/benefit ratio is low. If a drug cures 
cancer, who cares if it causes sterility and liver 
problems in twenty years? There are even some cases 
where things even now slip through, because of inade¬ 
quate guidelines caused by inadequate scientific 
knowledge, (i am presently involved in a study init¬ 
iated because of the Syntex baby formula which some 
of you may have heard about. Several babies died, in 
this country, because Syntex eli m inated chloride com¬ 
pletely from their formula. It sounds stupid—but 
would you believe there are no human or animal studies 
in the books showing the effects of chloride depriva¬ 
tion? A study is now being done with rats, and you 
can bet that there will soon be a minimum chloride 
specification for baby formulas.) But the case in 
Card's story is rather clear-cut. There is no way a 
"freezing" technique will ever be used on large num¬ 
bers of people before it is tested for some¬ 

thing as simple as memory loss. How the hell did 
they even develop a technique for revival? To develop 
it, they would have to have done it, no? It is the 
equivilent to having a cold remedy in the future which 
kills the patient within ten seconds. The situation 
just isn't sensible or believable without a lot of 
explaining, which Card didn't do. As for conventions, 
an acedemic symposium is what John Shirley had in mind, 
but they are now starting. The First International 
Conference on the Fantastic in Literature and Film 
(how's that for a title?) will be held March 19-22, 

1980 at Florida Atlantic University, Boca Baton, Flor¬ 
ida. The conference promises to feature 200 papers on 
the field, covering sf, fantasy and fantastic elements 
in other literature. If anyone is interested, write: 
R.A. Collins, Coordinator, Conference on the Fantastic, 
College of Hunamities, Florida Atlantic University, 

Boca Raton, FL 33431. — vmj 



Gary McDonald I enjoy your magazine very 

211-4th Avenue much. But I think that 

San Francisco, CA 94118 some of the articles you 
have written are really 

great as well. "Quantitative Determination of Inor¬ 
ganic Salts in Certifiable Color Additives" was a 
classic. And your series in The Journal of the Assoc¬ 
iation of Official Analytical Chemists was thought- 
provoking, especially the piece on 4,4'-(diazoamino) 
bis(5-methoxy-2-methylbenzene sulfonic acid). 

Actually, I am also an analytical chemist working 
on methods development in carbohydrate and vitamin 
analysis, so I wonder how you have the time to pro¬ 
duce a fine magazine and do research too. You must 
not sleep. Anyway, congratulations! 

Jj. think you've been reading Citation Index. Yes, I 
have somewhere around a dozen scientific publications, 
in various magazines and books. But, although I've 
received many reprint requests, I've never received a 
fan letter on them before! What I want to know is, if 
any of the work I've published turns out to be inac¬ 
curate, do I then qualify for active membership in the 
Science Fiction Writers of America?—DD|j7 



Ronald Lambert It amuses me that people keep corn- 
2350 Virginia plaining that the name of your maga- 
Troy, MI 48084 zine is suggestive of pornography to 
them. Seems to me that sf-oriented 
people would most naturally associate the word "thrust" 
with rockets. Or put it in a forensic context, like 
"the thrust of the argument." That some people so 
readily identify it with sex just serves to show the 
bent of mind they have. Rather preoccupied, aren't 
they? 

This reminds me of something I learned about our 
local post office. The Troy, Michigan post office 
does not have a route 69. It has a route 68 and a 
route 70, but no 69. This is because one of the 
senior supervisors insists that the number 69 has 
"sexual connotations." The woods are full of 'em, 

Doug! 

At first I wasn't going to say anything about Ted 
White's and Steve Brown's diatribes against Orson 
Scott Card. But Card is too sensitive and decent a 
person to reply to such foolishness, and I don't want 
anyone to be left with the impression that White and 
Brown were completely objective and truthful. It is 
obvious to me that these gentlemen are jealous of 
Card's meteoric rise. They appear to be among that 
class of persons who would, if they could, impose a 
seniority system on all of us. Seniority systems 
exist solely for the purpose of providing security for 
the mediocre—they are a defense mechanism against the 
threat of people with real ability. 

I may not have the credentials Ted White does, but 
I have had a few stories published in Analog, and I 
can tell as well as anyone else when a story works. 
Orson Scott Card's stories work. He has a good intui¬ 
tive sense of "story," obviously derived from his pre- 
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vious dramatic experience. When you read a Card story, 
you know something interesting is going to happen in 
the course of the story. This is more than can he 
said for a lot of stories written by writers who appar¬ 
ently have not realized that a story is about some¬ 
thing interesting that happens . 

In my opinion, we need to guard against the likes 
of White and Brown, rather than against Card. So what 
if after two years as a published writer he is getting 
$50,000 advances on his books? I say more power to 
him! I am glad someone is getting a good deal, and I 
feel no need to try to drag him down to my level by 
decrying "hype" or "conspiracy," or by making nasty 
innuendoes about other things. 

/l. don't think Ted White or Steve Brown were favoring 
any sort of seniority system in sf—the disagreement 
here is whether the stories Orson Scott Card is wri¬ 
ting are good sf stories, a very subjective question 
indeed. Time and sales will give one answer as to 
who is right. —DD|7 



Darrell Schweitzer Doug Barbour's letter is fun in 
113 Deepdale Road a way I don't think he realises. 

Strafford, PA 19087 He doesn't seem to have much of 
an appreciation for irony, or 
he wouldn't be writing like this. The three letters 
about my interviews this issue remind me of the ex¬ 
change in Starship (then Algol) when one writer ac¬ 
cused me of rigidly adhering to a prepared set of 
questions and another accused me of being completely 
scattershot and unprepared. 

I don't pay much attention to letters like that, 
but Barbour is particularly amusing when he takes up 
mind reading. He scores worse than Jeanne Dixon (who 
is no match for a flipped coin), but still I am 
fascinated. 

Barbour says I have a "theory and a system of 
questions to go with it" and that I was pushing my 
concepts on Saberhagen. 

What I am fascinated about is the possibility 
that Barbour will let me in on the secret and tell me 
what my "theory" and "system" and "concepts" are. I 
suspect he's the one who has invented them. Barbour 
is frequently at his most argumentative when he doesn't 
realise he's actually agreeing with me. I've stated 
many times that I think the interviewer should be 
essentially passive and follow where the interviewee 
takes the conversation. That is why I don't plan in¬ 
terviews out ahead of time very much. The best mater¬ 
ial comes from following up something which the 
interviewee says half way through, something I 
couldn't have planned for because I didn't know it was 
there. The interview I did with Greg Benford (coming 
up in Eternity) got very philosophical and surprised 
even Benford. It's also very good. 

I suppose the most important trick in interviewing 


is to pick a talkative person to interview. Just get 
him going and the interview drops in your lap. Alfie 
Bester is marvellous. I did very well with Silverberg. 

All this talk about Orson Scott Card makes me 
realise that I haven't seen much favorable written 
about the man anywhere except for an occasional favor¬ 
able review and the advertising copy on his books. 

But where has all this hype appeared? I don't think 
that Card is particularly good as a writer, but there's 
a lot of not very good writers around, so why pick him 
as a particular whipping boy? (Because we haven't got 
Roger Elwood to kick around anymore?) I can name a 
string of writers I think are overrated. One of them 
just won a novel Gandalf and is the darling of fans. 
Another one appears in Analog and Destinies regularly 
and I haven't managed to finish one of his stories 
yet, even the Hugo and Nebula nominated one. I think 
we're in a rather dry period right now, or at least 
the market has expanded beyond the supply of good ma¬ 
terial, so second-raters are moving in to fill up the 
vacuum, but Card is hardly unique in this. 

/i don't think we're in a dry period—there is certain¬ 
ly more good sf coming out than X can keep up with. 

But there is little doubt that demand has superceeded 
the supply for good sf (a situation that has always 
been true to some extent) and also that there is a 
demand for not-so-good sf (Star Wars novels, etc.) 

But a period should not be judged by its worst, but 
by its best.—DDF7 
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Forrest Fusco, Jr. 
222 Albany Avenue 
T oront o, Ontario 
M5R 3C6 Canada 


John Shirley is a horse's ass. 

In Thrust #13, Shirley decided 
to vent his spleen at sf fandom. 
Okay, I've been to a few conven¬ 
tions, and he's sort of right. 
There's a lot of clubbishness, cliquishness and back- 
patting. To a neo, or someone on the periphery of fan¬ 
dom (like myself), a lot of the inside jokes and tra¬ 
ditional rituals are incomprehensible and irrelelent. 

It has been my contention that cons should be oriented 
to attract and amuse as many people as possible, and 
hopefully to make money as well. 

But hardcore fandom is the reason these conven¬ 
tions take place at all. Without this nucleus of 
people dedicated to sf, to "fandom as a way of life," 
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sf cons would be nothing more than promotional schemes 
to fleece unsuspecting folks of their moneys. 

Why the hell else would sf fandom assemble in one 
location, if not to stroke each other, pass informa¬ 
tion to one another, and maybe even (heaven forbid) 
talk about the Star Trek- movie? Cons exist primarily 
for fans, and from what I can see, John Shirley isn't 
a fan of anybody. 

David Gerrold is confusing. He says he hasn't 
tried to write a novel designed to be a best-seller. 
That's true in the mainstream sense, but what is 
Deathbeast . if not a calculated appeal to a broad 
segment of peripheral sf readers? For God's sake, a 
Great White Hunter going after the King of the Beasts 
is enough of a cliche to have been written by Harold 
Robbins (in high school). 

Orson Scott Card writes well enough to persuade a 
lot of the folks who buy Analog to vote him the 
Campbell award. He is readable, his works are fast- 
paced and his characters are interesting. Maybe he 
shouldn't have been rookie-of-the-year, but his selec¬ 
tion is not terrible. Your reviewers probably don't 
like Edgar Rice Burroughs either. 

It is good to have a zine like Thrust around. 
Fandom needs a forum in which even the John Shirleys 
can express themselves. But I see a lack of editorial 
direction in Thrust. If a columnist says something 
particularly controversial, it is the editor's re¬ 
sponsibility to inquire into the validity of said 
statement, and to seek to present opposing opinions, 
and not merely await the receipt of enraged letters 
of comment. 

l _One thing for sure about conventions, they do make 
money, for someone . Even a small local con can show 
a profit in the thousands of dollars. Now that is 
something I think fans should be more concerned about. 
I can't speak for my reviewers, but I don't think 
ERB produced great literature, just historically im¬ 
portant. As for my editorial control, I allow nothing 
to be said in Thrust based on bad facts (except in the 
letters column), but I certainly can't be expected to 
change every feature in Thrust to a "point/counter- 
point". —DD|7 



Gary Williamson Issue 13 was very good, but I 

1810 Derron Drive just had to write about Orson 

Pontiac, H 61764 Scott Card. I thought that it 
was interesting that Mr. Brown 
said in number 12 that Scott's stories were too emo¬ 
tional with little in the way of ideas, while Ted 
White said in number 13 they had "no emotional devel¬ 
opment" and "They appeal...on the basis of their ideas 
almost alone." Maybe if you put both criticisms 
together you can come up with a compliment. 

I'm glad Mr. Brown is going to stop reading Card's 
stuff, so now you can get a perceptive reviewer for 


Hot Sleep , a much better novel than A Planet Called 
Treason (although I liked it also). 

One more thingi in my opinion "Songhouse" by 
Orson Scott Card (Analog, September) is one of the 
best stories of the year, and a worthy follower of his 
Nebula and Hugo award nomimated novelette, "Mikal's 
S ongbird." 

To Mr. White: If Scott's books aren't selling well 
how did both Hot Sleep and A Planet Called Treason 
make the Locus best seller list? 

Maybe White and Brown are just jealous. 

T^teve Brown, reviewing Capitol in issue 12, did not 
say that Card's stories were too emotional, but that 
his characters were too emotional, and did not say 
that Card had little in the way of ideas, but said 
that there were few ideas of substance and originality, 
Subtle differences, but important ones. —DDF/ 



Jw, AISO HEARD FROM: dozens of readers, who sent 
excellent letters of comment which I really wish I 
hade room for, including— Avedon Carol, Brian Earl 
Brown, Douglas Barbour, Rick Peabody, Howard Thompson 
(Metagaming), David L. Travis, Dante Noto, Allen 
Varney, A..D. Wallace, B.T. Jeeves, Terry Jeeves, 
Howard H. Huggins III, Chris Estey, Peter Silverman, 
and Benje' Wannover. Thank you all!/ 
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Dickian explosives, is a bang-up addition 
to his literary canon. These stories sting, 
tickle, prick, quicken, and wound. Some¬ 
times the rough-edged emotional and philo¬ 
sophical shrapnel they throw out illuminates, 
and sometimes it blinds — but its impact 
is undeniable, and nearly always shattering. 
I'm happy that editor Mark Hurst and Berkeley 
Books have seen fit to rescue these stories 
from the company magazines. The Golden 
Man is high-grade ammo for thought. Listen 
to its contents tick.... 

Oh, to be a Blurber! 
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Confused by the bewildering array 
of fantasy and SF being published 
these days??? Fantasy Newsletter 
is the monthly magazine of news and 
features that helps to clear up 
confusion blues. 

Each issue provides detailed cover¬ 
age of next month's trade and 
paperback releases, recent and 
forthcoming specialty publications, 
reports about "Work in Progress" 
from fantasy and SF writers, the 
fan press, fantasy and SF magazines 
and much much more! And each issue 
is profusely illustrated with cover 
reproductions to next month's re¬ 
leases ... so you know what to look 
for! 

Plus these regular contributors: 

Karl Edward Wagner 
& Fritz Leiber — who alternate on 
a monthly column of fantasy 
commentary, exploring virtually 
every aspect of the field. 

Mike Ashley — who writes a monthly 
"British Scene" column of news 
and commentary about what's 
happening overseas. 

Bill Warren — who contributes a 

monthly news and reviews col¬ 
umn about new and forthcoming 
fantasy and SF films. 

"The Outlook" — A monthly guest 

column by the major editors in 
the field with their prognosis 
of the future for our field. 

Along with artwork by such favor¬ 
ites as Stephen Fabian and Tim 
Kirk, interviews with such fantasy 
greats as Hugh B. Cave and Manly 
Wade Wellman (just to mention a 
couple upcoming), and many other 
features ... plus the timely, de¬ 
pendable news reporting that has 
made Fantasy Newsletter popular. 























IMAGE OF THE BEAST 

Hugo Award winner Philip Jose 
Farmer’s classic, now available 
for the first time in one complete 
unexpurgated mass market 
paperback volume. Oct. $2.25 
THE TIMELINER TRILOGY 
Richard C. Meredith’s extraordi¬ 
nary novels of strange creatures from 
an alternate Earth. “Swashbuckling 
adventure” — Library Journal. 

At the Narrow Passage— Sept. 

No Brother, No Friend— Oct. 

Vestiges of Time —Nov. $1.95 each 
THE HUNTERS 
Burt Wetanson and Thomas 
Hoobler. The most exciting alien 
invasion novel of our time. “Pure and 
effective entertainment.” 
—Publishers Weekly. Nov. $1.95 

MIRROR FRIEND, MIRROR FOE 
George Takei (Sulu of Star Trek) 
and Robert Asprin. Robots turn 
into rampaging killers. Dec. $1.95 


Special for SF fans: 

THE MAKING OF THE TREK 
CONVENTIONS by Joan Winston, 

co-author of Star Trek Lives! With 
behind-the-scenes information, 
photos, cartoons, trivia contests, 
etc. Nov. $2.25 

STARTOONS • Joan Winston. 

Delightful, outrageous, science 
fiction cartoons to tickle every 
funnybone. Dec. $1.95 


Coming in 1980: Playboy Press 
Science Fiction Paperbacks by 
Frederik Pohl, Martin H. Greenberg 
and Joseph Olander • Ron Goulart 
and Gil Kane • Jacqueline 
Lichtenberg • Graham Diamond • 
Paul Edwin Zimmer • William 
Rotsler • William Jon Watkins • 
George Alec Effinger • Jean Lorrah 
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